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To State Superintendent 
JOHN CALLAHAN 


Congratulations! 


That you had no opposition for 
your third term as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is a 
tribute to your vision and wisdom, 
your fairness and efficiency. 


That the people of Wisconsin 
believe the schools are in safe, 
sane, and sensible hands is in effect 
the significance of your unanimous 
selection to leadership for another 
four years. Your efforts will have 
the support of your professional 
co-workers and other friends of 
education in the future as they 
have had that support during the 
past. Still better things are in the 
offing for the boys and girls of 
Wisconsin. 


Congratulations all around! 
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Ability Grouping in the First Grade 


By O. H. Lowe 
Principal of the Jefferson School, Sheboygan 


article was accompanied 
by the following letter: “I enclose an article in 
reply to that of Mr. Bonar in the March issue of 
the JouRNAL. I should appreciate it if this could 
be run in the April number in the same position of 
the magazine as was Mr. Bonar's.” We are glad 
to do so. 

Again we want to impress on 
fact that articles published in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION must not be assumed to 
express the personal opinions of its editors. The 
purpose of the JOURNAL, as we see it, is to pro- 
vide a medium for informing people about what 
is happening in educational Wisconsin. The ma- 
terial we publish we believe to record the sincere 
efforts of earnest men and women who are seeking 
the best methods of achieving the highest results. 


Editor’s note: ‘This 


our readers the 
WISCONSIN 


We'd like nothing better than to have a lively 
comeback to every article in every issue. It’s 


your magazine. We know what we think you 
want. You know what you really want. We in- 
vite you to bridge whatever gap there may be. 
If you could only know the joy that reigns when 
the mail brings a really helpful, really well writ- 
ten contribution ! 


AVING been closely associated with the 
reorganization of the Sheboygan element- 
ary schools when they were put on an 

ability grouping basis, and having since then 
studiously watched results obtained from an 
ability grouping program, I naturally read, with 
unusual interest, the experiment described by 
Supt. Hugh S. Bonar of Manitowoc in the 
March number of THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

It is interesting to note what contradictory 
deductions may be derived from the same 
premises. A rather close study of Mr. Bonar's 
article impels me to make the following ob- 
servations, and for reasons that will presently 
appear. 

First. 1 do not believe the findings tabu- 
lated to be valid for comparative purposes be- 
cause of the variable, the teacher. This variable 
was not scientifically measured and, says Mr. 
Bonar, “can never be scientifically measured.” 
Presumably however, pupils’ progress was sci- 
entifically measured and the results tabulated 
for comparative purposes. I maintain that the 
reading progress made by beginning readers as 
ascertained by a scientific procedure not only 
gives one a scientific measurement of pupils’ 
progress but of the teacher’s skill as well. Had 
teachers been selected to conduct this experi- 
ment whose teaching skill was equal, as previ- 
ously determined from the scientific measure- 
ment of their pupils’ progress, providing of 
course that the ability of pupils prior to the 
training in reading had been scientifically de- 





termined, this variable could have been greatly 
reduced if not entirely avoided. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of two first-grade teachers 
whose general ratings for years have been iden- 
tical. Generally speaking, then, we should re- 
fer to these teachers as of equal teaching abil- 
ity. One has taught the lowest quartile of pu- 
pils coming from the kindergarten for the past 
several years, the other the highest quartile. 
The range in I. Q’s for the entire groups of 
both teachers was from 65 to 136. Yet upon 
testing these pupils’ reading ability with uni- 
form tests based upon a controlled vocabulary, 
the median score of the Z or lowest group sur- 
passed the median score of the X or highest 
group. If these tests scientifically measured the 
reading ability of these respective groups I 
maintain they likewise measured, scientifically, 
these teachers’ skills as reading teachers. 

Second. 1 do not believe the experiment to 
have been a valid one for testing the com- 
parative merits of two types of school organiza- 
tion, the traditional heterogeneous type and the 
more recent homogeneous type, because the lat- 
ter type presupposes a differentiated curriculum 
and a differentiated technique to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the different abilities 
represented in the various ability groups. These 
necessary conditions for the success of an abil- 
ity grouping organization were evidently lack- 
ing in the Manitowoc experiment, for, says Mr. 
Bonar, ‘All three groups were carefully super- 
vised by the reading supervisor. The same 
motivation, wealth of materials, and encourage- 
ments were used by all.” It is only too evident 
to anyone having had any experience with abil- 
ity groups that such a program must be futile. 
What is needed is not uniformity of materials 
and procedure, but variation, varied motivation, 
varied materials, and varied encouragements. 
These, in all probability, will bring results ap- 
proaching those of Shields who found that 
“classifying forty-one sixth-grade pupils into 
four groups on the basis of their scores on the 
Monroe silent reading tests and then adapting 
instruction to the needs of each group resulted 
in far greater improvement in reading than was 
made by a control group which did not have 
differentiated instruction.” 


Third. 1 do not believe the experiment to 
377 
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have been a valid one because the facts tabu- 
lated indicate that it was not conducted with 
real ability groups, representing both extremes 
of ability of a particular grade. Note that the 
median I. Q. of class I, the highest group, was 
104, while the median I. Q. of class 3, the 
lowest group, was 97.5. Here we have a range 
of only 6.5 points in the median I. Q’s of those 
supposedly best and poorest groups. To find, 
say, in a group of a hundred kindergarten chil- 
dren ready for the first grade, a variation of 
only 6.5 points between the median I. Q. of 
the lowest quartile and the median J. Q. of the 
highest quartile would be a most unusual phe- 
nomenon indeed. The medians I have observed 
range from about 90 to 112, a variation of 22 
points instead of 6.5. Note again that the tabu- 
lation shows 4 pupils in class I, the highest 
group, with I. Q.’s below 90 and but 3 pupils 
in class 3, the lowest group, with I. Q.’s be- 
low 90. Here, then, in this so-called ability 
group experiment we actually find more of the 
lowest ability group pupils in the high group 
than in the low group. The same confusion is 
apparent when we examine the I. Q. ranges of 
the groups. Mr. Bonar’s control or heterogene- 
ous group had an I. Q. range of 23 points or 
from below 90 to 113. The I. Q. range of his 
homogeneous groups was from below 90 to 
152, a range of 62 points, or almost three times 
the range of his heterogeneous group. In plain 
English, his homogeneous groups were nearly 
three times as heterogeneous as his heterogene- 
ous groups. “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
What validity, I ask, have any results based 
upon an experiment so lacking in the essential 
requirements of scientific research. 


In view of the above observations I have 


drawn the following conclusions from this 
study: 

First. Mr. Bonar’s finding, viz., that ‘the 
first year’s results of this experiment proved no 
advantage in segregating either accelerated or 
slow groups” is not tenable, for he was not 
dealing with groups of this nature. There were 
evidently accelerated pupils in the slow group 
and slow pupils in the high group. 


Second. Mr. Bonar's finding that “there was 
evidence of greater accomplishment in the 
mixed group” presents a paradoxical situation, 
for by this finding he openly admits that an 
advantage accrued to the group most nearly 
homogeneous, just the opposite of what he 
wishes to prove; for, as I have shown, there 
was greater diversification by almost three-fold 
in his homogeneous groups than in his mixed 
group. 

Third. “Teachers objecting to teaching low 
groups” is no problem. That it is a problem is 
a presumption for which we have no valid evi- 
dence. I have had more teachers of low groups 
requesting the privilege of continuing with low 
groups at the beginning of a new school year 
than I have had similar requests from teachers 
of high groups. It is only when the impossible 
is requested, such as expecting teachers of low 
groups to make the same progress as teachers 
of high groups, that unhappiness and discon- 
tent result. 

Fourth. If ability grouping with a differen- 
tiated curriculum and a differentiated technique 
results in greater progress in the mastery of 
learning products and an increased happiness in 
school life, then the charge that it is undemo- 
cratic is not only meaningless but futile as well. 





A Proclamation 


T IS an annual practice of long standing in 

Wisconsin to set aside a day for teaching 
children appreciation of the value and beauty 
of trees and of birds and the importance of 
protecting and encouraging these useful forms 
of life. 

Now, Therefore, I, Walter J. Kohler, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
designate Friday, May 10, 1929, as 


ARBOR AND BirD Day 
and I earnestly recommend its observance in 
the schools of the state through the planting of 
trees, the beautification of school grounds, and 


through appropriate lessons and exercises en- 
couraging a spirit of conservation. 


In Testimony W hereof, 1 have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal 
of the State of Wisconsin to be affixed. 
Done at the capitol in the city of Madi- 
son, this twenty-eighth day of March, 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-nine. 


By the Governor: 
Robert L. Siebecker 
Asst. Secy. of State. 


WALTER J. KOHLER 


Governor 
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The Bookman As An Educator 


By A WISCONSIN BOOKMAN 
As a Bookman Educator Sees His Work 


UBLISHING school textbooks is an ex- 
ceedingly complex and important aspect 
of education in America. It involves 

many mechanical and technical processes, as 
well as those concerned with editing the manu- 
scripts. 

Obviously, few teachers come into direct 
contact with many of these processes, and their 
knowledge of this interesting and important 
American institution comes through occasional 
contacts as authors and readers, from impres- 
sions gained at infrequent visits to a publisher's 
establishment, and from visits with representa- 
tives of the publisher. 


The textbook, in its present state of mechan- 
ical and educational excellence, is peculiarly an 
American product. It is a logical development 
within our American educational life, which in 
itself is unique among the nations of the world. 
Hence, it is not wholly inaccurate to say that 
in many ways the bookman, when he is con- 
sidered in the many activities with which we 
are familiar, is also peculiar to education in 
America. It is he who serves as a connecting 
link, a coordinator among the various factors 
involved in the academic work of our educa- 
tional system—the teacher, the author, and the 
publisher. It is he who 
helps bring into actual re- 





There is one department 
of this business, however, 


alization the creative 


with which a majority of 
teachers do become famil- 
iar, and that is the depart- 
ment which carries on the 
distribution of the finished 
product—the agency work. 
It is through representa- 
tives of this department 
that school people find 
their most frequent con- 
tacts and learn to know 
something of the problems 
involved in the production 
of their ‘tools in trade.” 
The work of these rep- 
resentatives, or bookmen, 
as they are more commonly 


EARNING has come into 
the world not merely 

to clear men’s eyes and give 
them mastery over nature 
and human circumstances, 
but also to keep them 
young, never staled, always 
new like the stars and the 
hills and the sea and the 
vagrant winds, which make 
nothing of times or occa- 
sions but live always in 
serene freedom from any 
touch of decay, the sources 
of their being some high 
law which we cannot disturb. 


—Woodrow Wilson 


thought of those who are 
devoting their lives to the 
betterment of our schools, 
in the preparation and 
production of new tools 
for the teachers to use. 
It is in this sense that 
the bookman may truly be 
called an educator, and the 
writer feels that this is a 
positive sense. No longer 
do textbooks wholly deter- 
mine courses of study, as 
was the case not so many 
years ago. They are no 
longer the dominant fac- 
tor in the determination of 





called, is complex and in 





what and how subject mat- 








many ways unusual in the 
field of salesmanship. No 
wholly appropriate name has ever been coined 
which adequately characterizes their work. The 
representative is sometimes called a bookman, 
sometimes publisher’s agent, and not infre- 
quently just “book agent.” While in a tech- 
nical sense he is a salesman, primarily con- 
cerned with the promotion and sales of his 
principal’s products, his work differs to a 
marked degree from the usual activities asso- 
ciated with the ordinary salesman. In addition 
to promoting the products of his own house, 
he must know, accurately and thoroughly, the 
work that is carried on by his prospects, and 
must understand their problems. 


ter shall be presented. Ed- 
ucators, individually and 
in groups, as teachers and investigators and stu- 
dents of the new progress that has been made 
in the study of psychology and in scientific re- 
search, now act much more independently in 
formulating courses and in determining what 
shall constitute the pattern and philosophy of 
education in America. The new position for 
the textbook is much more logical and tenable 
since it becomes more accurately the means by 
which this progress may be carried on and not, 
by its fixity, a deterrent to the shedding of new 
light. Yet this most important work does not 
succeed in a wide sense without the cooperation 
of the publisher in his willingness to risk cap- 
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ital and thought to present the results of these 
studies in a form that will enable teachers to 
profit and participate in this progress. At this 
point the bookman comes into the action as the 
representative of the publisher in the field. It 
is up to him to know what is demanded and 
what is being suggested, and otherwise to serve 
as the go-between for author and publisher and 
classroom. It is he, alive to these new phases 
in educational progress, who is able to bring 
to the attention of the teachers the work of edu- 
cational leaders, and in this way he may be- 
come one of the great single factors in putting 
over a new educational movement. Besides this 
he studies the success of his own books as they 
are used, receives criticism, suggests corrections 
and revisions, and thus insures a more success- 
ful career for the books which he represents. 

To do all of this the bookman must be more 
than a seller of books. His duties are varied 
and complex. His “job” has never been suc- 
cessfully ‘‘analyzed,” yet he has gone about 
among the school people of the land working 
away like a shuttle in the weaving of a piece of 
cloth, bringing together the warp and woof of 
educational progress and practice to make the 
fabric of education in America. 

What does the bookman do if he lives up to 
the challenge implied in his occupation? 


1. He makes a careful study of the texts 
published by his employer and by other 
houses publishing in competition. 

2. He knows the reasons for and the philos- 
ophy behind his books and what the situ- 
ation may be which demands a particular 
type of book. 

3. He makes a study of courses of study, of 
tendencies in educational thought, and of 
the demands of each local situation which 
he meets. 

4. He makes personal contacts with the in- 
dividuals involved—studies their prob- 
lems and in many instances is able to di- 
agnose and prescribe the correct solution. 

5. He serves as a clearing house for infor- 
mation, advice, and, many times, profes- 
sional help. 

6. He serves the interests of his employer to 
the best of his ability. 


It is not the aim of the writer to clothe the 
bookman in an appearance of unreality or to 
place around his head any sort of halo. This 
bookman is human, he sometimes meddles as 
well as muddles, he makes mistakes, and other- 
wise conducts himself generally in accordance 
with the known proclivities of the genus homo. 


Too, he is primarily a business man, directly re- 
sponsible to his employer for a definite volume 
of business each year which he must turn in to 
justify his employment. Yet, to those of us 
who have studied the problem and who are 
making it a life work, there is this other side 
to the work that is distinctly professional in its 
aspect and which to a degree transcends and 
compensates for the day by day grind which 
must be translated into tangible and bankable 
returns. The bookman knows that perfection 
in his work cannot be attained; yet there are 
goals which do stand out as challenges that 
may be reasonably well met and that should 
spur him on to a real professional effort in or- 
der to justify his own position, if nothing more. 
(The other type of bookmen, scattered and few 
in number, would not fit into this picture of 
the bookman-educator, for they have succeeded 
little beyond the peddling stage and hence are 
not within the scope of this paper.) 
Fortunately, school people generally accept 
the bookman as a part of the system. They 
know that in practically every instance he was 
once a teacher or administrator, or was identi- 
fied with schools in some important way, has 
had technical training, and has exhibited cer- 
tain characteristics which have appealed to his 
employer as desirable for this type of work. 
Occasionally he is shunned as a ‘‘nuisance” but 
most often in such cases the feeling is mutual 
and he can go on with the assurance that he 
can serve, and is serving, in a positive and ac- 
ceptable way, the greater group who are alive 
and willing to learn and, uninhibited by any 
defense mechanisms, frankly to discuss their 
own problems as well as the problems of their 
fellow teachers in various parts of the country. 


Occasionally one hears it said that books 
would be cheaper and education equally well 
served were the bookmen to be eliminated and 
the promotion and sale of books handled wholly 
by correspondence. If we lived in a static world 
such a comment would at least be debatable, 
but the fact remains that ‘‘the world do move”’ 
and in no aspect of life is this motion more 
obvious than in modern educational thought 
and method. Conditions change, and_ rapidly. 
Educational conditions change with correspond- 
ing and even greater rapidity and for a pub- 
lisher to assume that the content of any given 
amount of subject matter will remain fixed foi 
any definite period is to court danger. 

It is this constant change and readjustment 
in the educational world that makes imperative 
continuous and increasing contact with the field 
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where the teaching is actually being done. 
Through his field man—the bookman—the 
publisher learns to considerable degree the 
meaning and portent of these changes and he 
must study them in order to be able to prepare 
for the situation in a growing field of competi- 
tion. Through these same contacts in the field, 
the bookman, studying the schools he visits, 
may in turn stimulate authors, teachers, and 
publishers to increased activity and service in 
the schools. He may render real educational 
service to administrator and teacher alike by 
keeping them informed regarding new thought, 
new methods, and materials as they are being 
studied, developed, and tried out in other locali- 
ties. Often the bookman is aware of these new 
demands long before materials which will work 
them out are available for use. 

The bookman actually does little direct sell- 
ing. Most books are purchased in quantity dur- 
ing the weeks preceding the opening of the 
school term. This means that the tangible re- 
sults of his contacts as measured by sales can- 
not be known except over a considerable period 
of time. It is distinctly not a field for high 
pressure selling, since schools and school people 
are for the most part conservative and decisions 
are usually deferred. 

The educational contribution of the bookman 
lies, then, in his peculiar combination of busi- 
ness and education. He serves his employer best 
by serving his clients best and to serve either 
he must be a student, must know conditions, 
trends, and situations. In short, he must have 
within him the qualifications of a good business 


man as well as the vision and sincerity of the 
educator. 

Teachers without number can recount in- 
stances of direct help received from such con- 
tacts with bookmen. New methods, new points 
of view, new experiments have been called to 
their attention in ways entirely dissociated from 
any particular textbook. Not only teachers but 
administrators and school systems as a whole 
have profited by this interchange of ideas and 
information. To a large extent the bookman 
finds his efforts rewarded in the increased con- 
fidence on the part of school people and a con- 
tinuing acceptance of him and his work as a 
part of the whole educational procedure. Ex- 
ceptions are very rare and these are largely due 
to misunderstandings, lack of thought given to 
the problem, or to individual quirks which in 
strange ways determine the actions of men, the 
analysis of which belongs in the realm of the 
psycho-analist and has no proper place in a sim- 
ple discussion of the bookman. 

One might discuss in detail and with interest 
many other phases of the bookman’s work and 
problems. There are the various methods of 
book selection, differing procedures for making 
adoptions, individuals to see here, committees 
there, local situations to iron out, which are 
only part of the problems that he must face day 
by day; yet the fact remains that wherever pro- 
gressive education is being discussed or fash- 
ioned one finds intimately connected with the 
work, always ready to serve and help, that am- 
bassador of educational good will—the book- 
man, educator. 





The Place of Music in the Curriculum 


By Peter W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Columbia University 


HEN does an art expression, such as 

music, arise in the world? Is it not 

when some individual has had an ex- 
perience which is precious to him, which he 
wishes in some way to record and to make 
permanent as nearly as he can? The record is 
crude at first but is perfected as attempts are 
repeated. Always it has in it the germs of 
what we today designate as an art work. Two 
conditions result as soon as this conscious prod- 
uct is made. First, we have the thing to con- 
template and to cherish as at least a partial 
representation of the original experience. Keep- 


sakes have woven into them, at least for us for 
whom these associations arise, an element of 
beauty. This explains much of our collecting 
of mementoes. All of us have at home in our 
bureau drawers, or in other places, things 
which at the time we got them seemed to be so 
interwoven with a lovely, precious experience, 
that the keeping of them would help preserve 
the occasion with which they were associated. 
While ordinary mementoes lose their power to 
recall the thrill of the original experience, and 
become mere curiosities of which we soon tire, 
the things that are beautiful in themselves may 
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for a long time have the power of calling up 
much of that early satisfaction. Art expressions 
thus help to bring about what all of us are 
trying to do in our lives, namely, make perma- 
nent things and experiences that are beautiful 
and worthy of preservation. 

The original experience which the art ex- 
pression aids to —— was vital for the 
one who expressed it because of what happened 
to his spirit. It was, in other words, a personal, 
internal affair, which took place in him, whether 
or not it did in anyone else. But when the art 
expression is made, it can now, having taken 
an external form, be shared and enjoyed by 
other people who may or may not have enjoyed 
that original experience. The song, the dance, 
the picture which rose in the artist because of 
the stirring within his soul, are now placed be- 
fore the world for it to use or to reject. 

There is both a gain and a loss in this con- 
dition. The gain lies in the fact that the beau- 
tiful original experience may now be shared by 
many people. Possibly the artist was the only 
one who was able to go to the seashore or to 
the remote landscape and see it with his own 
eyes, but the painting may be seen by everyone. 
The poet may have been the only one who 
sensed the wonder of a deed which seemed or- 
dinary to the world at large. Art always makes 
evident and passes on to others the vision that 
the rare soul has experienced. This is the gen- 
erous, the sharing or social, aspect of art, and 
this surely is a gain to the world. 

The loss appears when we find other people 
contenting themselves solely with the external 
expression without being curious or interested 
as to the inner experience which brought that 
expression into being. It is easy to put a person 
into contact with an art work, but that is not a 
guarantee that he will form that contact, get 
the same pleasure from it that the artist did 
when he created it. The caretaker in the mu- 
seum, the usher in the concert hall, the work- 
man in the sculptor’s studio, these seldom have 
the same pleasure in the art work with which 
they come in contact that the creator of it has; 
partly because they did not create the work, 
partly because they have perhaps not undergone 
the same experiences which gave rise to the art 
work, but mainly, perhaps, because they have 
not approached the artist’s expression in the 
proper manner. The appreciation of any art 
demands a certain spirit of leisureliness, of 
quiet, of receptivity, of losing oneself in 
contemplation. The hurried traveler rushing 
through an art gallery, the speeding automo- 


bilist tearing up a hill and down it, the listener 
at a concert who is pressed for time and can- 
not wait until a selection is concluded—none 
of these can get the message of the painting, 
the sunset, or the song. It may not be neces- 
sary to write a poem in order to appreciate 
poetry, to attempt a water color sketch to ap- 
preciate painting, or to compose a song in or- 
der to appreciate music; it may not be essential 
to have visited the scenes depicted, or to have 
lived in many lands or under varied conditions, 
much as each of these experiences would help 
to understand and evaluate these art expres- 
sions; but it is certain that much of the beauty 
of nature and life, even the most remote, comes 
to the listening ear, the seeing, observing eye, 
and the spirit that pauses and considers. 


There is a steadily growing conception that 
music should be in the school curriculum pri- 
marily for expanding the interpretation of life 
through understanding the experiences of many 
sensitive musical souls, and that thus our own 
lives shall be made richer, our emotions shall 
be raised to higher levels, and our spirits shall 
be exalted. For many years educators, often- 
times including the musicians themselves, have 
advocated music in the school for reasons now 
considered subsidiary to this larger aim. Some- 
times music was included for the recreation it 
gave to children, who seemed naturally to like 
it. More often it was praised because of its 
excellent disciplinary values, which were com- 
parable in fact to the discipline of arithmetic 
and language. Again, administrators have fre- 
quently found a place for music in their pro- 
grams because of the desirable social results of 
singing or playing. Lately certain advocates 
have called attention to the unusual vocational 
aspects of music and have pointed out that 
music, probably more than any other subject in 
the school, will be of direct help to the young 
people in earning a living. All of these and 
other ethical, patriotic, and generally cultural 
aspects might well be cited, because music can 
and frequently does aid in these various lines. 
But if we are to look for the unique contribu- 
tion which music should make it is to be found 
in the ideas with which this paper opened, 
namely, the general toning up of the spirit by 
the stirring or renewing of joy in a beautiful 
experience. 


There are four approaches to this end, and 
these are four phases of music instruction. We 
may conceive of music as a great, beautiful pal- 
ace, of a great central room in a palace, which 
may be entered by four doors. These are the 
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four doors of song, of instrument, of technical 
study, and of listening. All of these approaches 
can give much the same sort of power in re- 
gard to the understanding and love of music, 
but each one of them has its own peculiar con- 
tribution to make, and each one has a valuable 
place in the general scheme of music education. 
From song singing should come that joy which 
results from attempting to create any beautiful 
thing which is based upon a vital experience. 
From listening should come that joy which re- 
sults from finding in the expression of some- 
one else a reinforcement or expansion of an 
experience which we ourselves have had and 
which possibly we have never been able to ex- 
press adequately. From instrumental study 
should come the joy which results from a new 
form of expression. It is like song singing, 
except that the expression is now through a 
different medium and one that extends beyond 
our own body. From technical study should 
come the joy of understanding and mastering 
the details which are used somewhat blindly 
in song singing, appreciation, and instrumental 
study. Each child should have some experience 
in every one of these four phases of music. 

Any child will naturally modulate his voice 
in speaking, and will, when alone, utter sounds 
which are songlike, at least in embryo. All nor- 
mal children sing as soon as they come in con- 
tact with a good model, especially if this be 
the voice of the mother or of a musical primary 
teacher, but any child who is rot hindered by 
being told that his parents are unmusical, or 
that being able to sing is a gift, can with pa- 
tience and the right surroundings be taught to 
sing in tune and so pleasantly that he himself 
and others will enjoy listening to it. The fun- 
damental thing in all musical development is 
ability to sing, and it is the first duty of par- 
ents, kindergarten, and primary grade teachers 
to see that the little child is helped to sing in 
tune and with a sweet tone. 

Just as every good home should surround the 
child with orderly and beautiful furnishings, 
so ought he to be surrounded with beautiful 
music to hear. The child who hears lovely 
phonograph records and the better radio selec- 
tions will probably grow up with good musical 
taste, especially if he has been properly helped 
with his singing. But in all of this listening 
there is just as much need for selection and 
guidance as there is in reading and painting 
and rules of conduct. 


It is simple and natural to play upon a 
musical instrument and every child should have 
this opportunity. We are learning that there 
are a number of simple instruments such as 
glasses and bells, and marimbas and soft sound- 
ing drums and rattles which can be played 
upon almost without formal instruction and 
which will serve as excellent introductions to 
the more developed instruments such as the 
piano and the violin. The great impetus toward 
instrumental instruction in the schools makes 
it seem possible that it will not be long before 
there are instrumental teachers employed by 
the school boards in all the public schools; so 
that the great mass of instruction which is now 
carried on privately at great waste of time, 
money, effort, and especially of musical results, 
will be transferred, with wonderful gains in 
every line, to the public schools. 

When our other three approaches are prop- 
erly used we shall recognize that there is also 
great delight in the right kinds of technical 
study. Every child should be intelligent and 
skillful in the elementary technical aspects of 
music. It must come in the child’s life after he 
feels the need for it and it must not be too long 
delayed. It is now quite well agreed that the 
first grade and much, if not all, of the second 
gtade should be devoted to song singing, lis- 
tening, and playing upon simple instruments, 
and that technical study should not be empha- 
sized until the third grade. Having once been 
begun, it should be pursued intensively until at 
the end of the sixth grade the ordinary child 
will have attained enough command of reading 
and writing music so that thereafter his gain in 
skills will come from his employing his tech- 
nical equipment in the acquiring of greater fa- 
cility in singing, listening, and playing. 

With such a foundation as we have outlined, 
the schools are ready to furnish in the junior 
high school a much finer specialized treatment 
of music than we have yet had. The next few 
years will witness astounding developments in 
the performance of vocal and instrumental 
music and intelligent and appreciative listening 
to music. But through it all, if we are to real- 
ize the unique contribution which music has to 
make to the curriculum, we must keep to the 
principles enunciated in our Opening para- 
graphs. Music must serve primarily to develop 
a sympathetic and joyous appreciation of great 
emotional experiences. 











Behind the Plow—» keme wercs 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


YOUNG man, whose face we cannot see, 

is plowing a field on the top of a hill 

near the sea. It is an open, wind-swept 
place, without trees or bushes. Over the hill in 
the distance, at the left, we catch a glimpse of a 
patch of woodland; and at the right, of the sea- 
shore. The horizon is only “the heavy blue 
chain of the boundless main.”” The young man 
has turned three furrows of the dark red-brown 
earth and is making the fourth. He is sur- 
rounded by a flock of gulls just arriving from 
the sea, because their leaders have discovered 
better “‘fishing’’ here behind the plow. 


r 


where. The spring has got into his blood. The 
young man must plow, because it is seed time 
and because he must have a harvest. But the 
spring makes him see far beyond his plowing. 

As he follows the heavy-footed horses, in 
from the sea dash the laughing gulls, free, light 
of wing, ready to reap a harvest they did not 
sow. He begins to ponder. Is he earth-bound, 
like a horse? Or has he a spirit with wings like 
a bird? Shall he stay here forever on this old 
farm? Or shall he up and away over the sea to 
seek his fortune elsewhere? 

Out of the indefinite mass of the clouds, one 





Behind the Plow 


The artist has made us feel that this young 
man is on the top of the world, where he has 
a wide view, and that he is not intent alone 
upon his plowing, but upon that view. 

He is standing erect, his face toward the sea 
and the sky. The horses plod along, seeing 
nothing. The gulls flap about eagerly, seeking 
food. The boy pays no attention even to these 
beautiful pearl-colored creatures. Why? 

It is springtime. The breeze from the south 
and the bright sunshine are warming the old 
earth and awakening the dormant life every- 
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part, just above the head, begins to take shape. 
It rises like a great crag with a castle upon the 
top of it. Will it become for him his ‘‘Castle 
in Spain?” Having finished his plowing here 
will he leave the home of his boyhood, to real- 
ize this vision? 

Behind every plow is a plowman. Behind 
some plows, in every age, have been plowmen 
with birds about them, calling to their spirits, 
lending them wings. And they have gone forth, 
leaving their old work, to win new victories for 
mankind. 

















The Power of Personality 


By EDWARD G. LANGE 
Superintendent of Schools, Delavan 


S ONE gathers and tries to interpret ob- 
A jective data in supervision he is more 
and more impressed by the importance of 
personality as a dominant factor in a teacher’s 
success. Unlike that of the silent office member 
of a legal firm, or of any other person who 
works largely with things or ideas alone, the 
teacher’s chief work deals with the most sen- 
sitive and intriguing reacting agents in the 
world—live, plastic, pulsating girls and boys 
who are under her direct influence daily. 
If we define personality as the sum total of 
an individual's traits, 


Every teacher would profit greatly by an in- 
tensive personal study and check-up in this 
realm throughout her entire preparatory train- 
ing period. Such training would result in very 
tangible individual transformations which 
would have a high degree of transfer to the 
schools and community. Some of our high 
gtade private schools for girls now work won- 
ders along this line. Our teacher training 
schools would profit by studying their proce- 
dures. They need to set up helpful, well or- 
ganized aids in charge of superior, competent 

people who could make 





qualities, or characterist- 


——— individual diagnoses and 





ics, and admit the sub- 
jective nature of judg- 
ment thereof, an analysis 
and classification of the 
elements which compose 
this rather obvious yet 


do not know. 


not behave. 


DUCATION does not mean 
teaching people what they | 
It means teach-_ | 
ing them to behave as they do_ | 
It is not teaching | 


| recommend imme- 
diate concrete help. 
Since our teacher train- 
ing schools in Wiscon- 
sin cannot as yet select 
women students on the 


subtle complex is pos- 
sibie. 

Given two teachers of 
similar age with almost 
identical training and 
scholarship records, 
teaching the same sub- 
jects, and using like 
methods with the same 
group of pupils, why is 
one so much more ac- 


the youth the shapes of letters | 


and the tricks of numbers and 
then leaving them to turn their 
arithmetic into roguery, and 
their literature into lust. 


It means, on the contrary, 
training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and souls. It is 


_a painful, continual, and diffi- 


cult work to be done by kind- 
ness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise, but 
above all—by example. 


basis now used by West 
Point and Annapolis, it 
becomes the more im- 
perative that we stop 
taking for granted that 
the personality develop- 
ment of our future 
teacher recruits will 
somehow take place in- 
cidentally as they con- 
tinue to come in contact 





ceptable and effective as 
leader and guide than 
the other? The answer —— 








—John Ruskin 


with regimented routine, 
courses, lectures, books, 
and a multitude of other 








seems to lie largely in 
the power and appeal of personality. 
Admitting that certain elements such as stat- 
ure and color of eyes are inherited, there still 
remain a great many important elements which, 
fortunately, may be achieved and developed by 
conscious study and applied effort without sac- 
rificing individuality. Prominent among these 
are industry, health, honor, enthusiasm, phys- 
ical grace, thrift, optimism, tolerance, obedi- 
ence, fairness, courtesy, cheerfulness, morality, 
friendliness, open-mindedness, sobriety, sense 
of humor, forcefulness, service, courage, gen- 
tleness, poise, tact, sympathy, patience, voice 
quality, loyalty, sincerity, facial expression, 
dress, intelligence, dependability, kindliness. 


impediments and experi- 
ences which today are incident to a college edu- 
cation. Such an assumption leaves far too much 
to mere chance. Scientific training for these 
workers of miracles demands a much greater 
degree of certainty. A beginning has been 
made by a few of our schools. However, a 
study of teacher candidates at school and of 
teachers in the field shows that our present 
neglect in this important matter gives us far 
too many folks who have made little or no 
gain in desirable personality traits during four 
years of college attendance. 

May we who have made bold to consider 
teaching a profession, and who turn to Wis- 
consin training schools for better and better 
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teachers, aid them by encouraging splendidly 
endowed young people to take up teaching. 
Let us also ask that these people receive much 
more help, so that their personalities may be 
developed by purposeful experiences, designed 
by the school rather than by accident or chance. 
The girls and boys of our schools will then be 
caught up and led by the attitude and conta- 
gious magnetism in their teachers which will 
not only impress desirable personality traits by 
living example, but will also vitalize dead sub- 
ject matter, turn dull drudgery into delightful 
tasks, and send our children out with a hunger 
to learn and a yearning to become something 


more tomorrow than they are today. 

“The personality of the teacher is all-import- 
ant. Without this, no mechanical aids avail. 
Method is indeed necessary; well-thought-out 
curricula are an advantage; the testing and 
comparison of results are an indispensable help. 
But all these things are dead in themselves. 
The thing that alone breathes life into them 
all is the teacher, on fire with love of his work, 
full of communicable purpose, and clear as to 
the laws of duty. Personality thus becomes the 
living force in education, informing with pow- 
ers not its own the knowledge which else is 
dead.” So says Dr. Michael E. Sadler. 





Extension Schools for Rural Teachers 


By A. A. FARLEY 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


T IS the purpose of this article to outline a 
plan whereby the desired training facilities 
for rural teachers may be extended through 

the use of educational facilities already in exist- 
ence. Such a plan is already in partial operation 
in several forward looking counties. It contem- 
plates securing the second year of training for 
rural teachers, and a diploma of graduation 
from a two year curriculum, through profes- 
sional study while in service. Two types of pro- 
fessional schooling for this class of teachers 
are projected: (1) Summer sessions at regular 
teacher training institutions; (2) winter exten- 
sion classes under the direction of the state uni- 
versity extension department or other organiza- 
tion for extension work. The plan provides 
courses of study which may be completed by 
teachers in service in two and a half or three 
years, and which will secure for them the same 
credit as would be received for one year of 
continuous campus study. Assuming that thirty 
credits constitute a regular year’s work, it is 
possible for a teacher to earn twelve or eighteen 
of these in summer.sessions, and twelve or eigh- 
teen in winter extension schools, and by this 
dual arrangement complete a year’s work in 
about three years. 

The summer school part of the above pro- 
gram is already fully and adequately organized. 
The same cannot be said of the winter extension 
classes, although a brave beginning has been 
made in some counties of the state. The plan 
visions a belt of Saturday schools encircling 


each state teachers’ college and in charge of 
the regular teachers of the college. Thus the 
instructional staffs for the extension classes are 
at hand and available. The machinery for or- 
ganizing the classes is also at hand. This would 
consist of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, which at present maintains eight 
field representatives in different sections of the 
state—men who are experienced and competent 
in the work of organizing extension classes; 
the directors of the rural divisions of the state 
teachers’ colleges; the county superintendents 
and the supervising teachers. The county super- 
intendents hold the strategic position. The plan 
can be executed only where the county super- 
intendent adopts it as an organic and funda- 
mental part of the policy for the advancement 
of education within the county. It assumes that 
school officials will bring the same sort of pres- 
sure for professional improvement to bear upon 
their teachers as is being brought by city boards 
upon city teachers. 

The courses of study followed in the exten- 
sion classes would be the same as those given 
in the college with which the classes are affili- 
ated. The following courses are suggested as 
practicable under the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding extension instruction. The list might 
easily be extended. 


1 Bulletin of Oshkosh State Teachers College for 
1928, p. 78. 
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Credits 

Technique of Teaching --.....<-2.2.22.2. 6 
PUEAUOMAl BONIS ee Sa ce hemes 3 
School Organization and Management____-~~ 2 
Edneauonal Psychology -...... -_.........- 3 
Type Studies in World Literature______-_~ 3 
Type Studies in Biological and Physical 

WEIBINGG. acta anna sane awe ean 3 
Community Life and Relations in Rural Ter- 

PONS. Soe te ti Sen Sara an 3 
School Hygiene and Health Education____- 2 
Elementary Mathematics _-_-------------- 3 
Survey of American History _------------- 3 
Studies in World Geography ~----------- 3 
Introduction to Government ~------------ 3 


It might be objected that the library facilities 
necessary for adequate study of these subjects 
are lacking in extension schools. A partial an- 
swer is found in the fact that the students en- 
rolled are teachers and may employ their own 
schools as laboratories for securing data and 
applying the facts and principles offered in the 
course—a type of research quite as valuable as 
reading. Also, it may be said that the book cir- 
culating facilities offered by the colleges are 
available for courses requiring extensive read- 
ing. 

Ways and means for conducting and financ- 
ing rural extension schools are provided by the 
body of rules governing such work which the 
extension department of the University oper- 
ates in many parts of the state. The cost of in- 
struction would be levied upon the students en- 
rolling in the classes. Under the extension rules 
each student is required to pay a tuition fee of 
five dollars a credit. The cost of the basic text- 
book is also paid by the student. Fees are col- 
lected by the field representative and paid to 
the instructor, who meets his own travel ex- 
penses. 

The extension rules also provide that a pe- 
riod of fifty minutes a week for sixteen weeks 
must be spent in the classroom for every hour 
of credit allowed. When two-credit courses are 
offered, requiring a double class period, the to- 
tal classroom time must not be less than one 
hour and forty-five minutes, including five min- 
utes for intermission. Where three-credit courses 
are offered the procedure is the same, except 
that additional outside work is required in the 
form of term papers and reports sufficient for 
one credit. The class procedure consists of lec- 
tures, written reports, informal tests, and mid- 
semester and final examinations. 

The location of the extension schools should 
be determined by winter road facilities and the 
convenience of the largest number of prospec- 


tive students. The school year would probably 
extend from October to May. 

Door county’s experience may serve as a 
practical illustration of the feasibility of the 
plan. Two Saturday classes for rural teachers 
have been in operation there this year. Those 
teachers who successfully complete both courses 
will have earned six credits. The classes are 
held in Sturgeon Bay. The organization work 
was done by County Superintendent William 
Gilson, Miss Lillian A. Anderson, the supervis- 
ing teacher, and Mr. Edward Gorrow, the ac- 
complished field representative of the univer- 
sity extension department. Thirty-one teachers, 
mostly rural—about thirty percent of all rural 
teachers in Door county—enrolled for one or 
both of the courses offered. 

One of the initial problems confronting the 
local organizers of the school was the mastery 
of distance. This situation has been successfully 
met by the help of the good roads which Door 
county has built, by the fact that the county 
board keeps them open in winter, and by the 
grit and determination of the students. The ge- 
ographic spread represented by the school is 
about eighty miles north and south. The great- 
est distance travelled by any member of the 
class is 44 miles; this by a young woman. Two 
other students drive 34 miles; five drive from 
20 to 25 miles; five others drive from 10 to 19 
miles; twelve from 3 to 9 miles; six, including 
the county superintendent and the supervising 
teacher, come from Sturgeon Bay. In spite of 
winter conditions, the school was maintained, 
with good attendance, uninterruptedly up to and 
including January 26. Since then it has sus- 
pended for three weeks on account of the big 
snow. The suspension has had certain advan- 
tages. Teachers are busy people and some are 
busier than others. The time out has given some 
Opportunity to catch up in the work. It also ex- 
tends the course of study for the entire school 
over a longer period of time. 

Of the total enrollment in the school, sixteen 
are men and fifteen are women. The following 
tabulation shows the number and types of com- 
munities serviced by the school: 


One room rural teachers _..........._._. 14 
Principals of state graded schools _________ 5 
Other teachers in state graded schools______ 
Teachers, including the superintendent, from 

the Sevastapol Consolidated School (high 


School <0 GIAGES) Soc ccee 5 
County superintendent and supervising teacher 2 
City grade teachers from Sturgeon Bay___. 3 
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Of these, twenty-two are high school graduates 
and nine are not. There are 24 graduates from 
county training schools, one from the one-year 
rural normal school course, four from the two- 
year normal school course, one from a state 
teachers college, and one from a normal school 
high school course. The average teaching ex- 
perience is eight years. Seven of the students 
have taught more than twelve years, twelve 
from five to ten years, and eleven from two to 
four years. It would appear from this that 
many of the teachers view their profession as a 
fairly permanent occupation, a fact of great sig- 
nificance to those responsible for expenditures 
of time and money for teacher improvement. 


The method of starting the school and the 
reasons for doing it are given by Miss Lillian A. 
Anderson, supervising teacher of Door county, 
in the following statement: 


“Last spring several of our Door county 
teachers and I saw an article in the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION about an extension 
class being conducted at Green Bay. It was 
rather late in the spring to start and complete 
the courses, but our interest was renewed again 
in the fall. We mentioned the subject at our 
county teachers’ meeting. About fifteen teach- 
ers expressed their desire to enroll in the class. 
Since that informal count was uncertain, we 
mimeographed post cards and mailed them with 
a letter explaining the nature of the courses 
and the cost. Practically all the cards were re- 
turned, This report gave us about twenty pro- 
spective teachers for the class. Luckily, a school 
board convention was held October 18, at 
which time County Superintendent William J. 
Gilson and Rural Supervisor George Dick of 
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the state department tried to stress to the board 
members the importance of hiring and retain- 
ing teachers who were anxious to improve their 
qualifications instead of becoming self-satisfied. 
These statements, with some personal persua- 
sion, encouraged more teachers to become in- 
terested. The class met on October 20 with an 
enrollment of thirty-one teachers. Twenty-six 
signed up for educational psychology, and 
twenty for tests and measurements. Fifteen en- 
rolled in both courses. 


‘Here are some of the reasons why we wished 
to have extension classes in Door county: (1) 
In looking over our list of elementary teachers, 
we found that practically ninety percent of them 
were county normal graduates with but one year 
of training beyond high school work. Only a 
small percentage of our teachers have attended 
summer schools or made any professional im- 
provement through systematic study since they 
started teaching. We wished to have our teach- 
ers feel that these courses would benefit them 
in their actual teaching as well as in securing 
credit towards a normal school diploma. (2) 
The opportunity to earn six credits (the num- 
ber earned at a summer session) could be se- 
cured while the teachers are in service at a 
comparatively small cost to them. The privi- 
lege of having the contact with an instructor is 
far superior to that of doing correspondence 
work. (3) We have hoped that it will make 
the teachers feel that professional improvement 
is not only desirable but necessary. This has 
already been proved by the voluntary remarks 
made by several teachers regarding the prac- 
tical value of the material which they have re- 
ceived for use in their schoolrooms.” 





From One Old Timer To Another 


Dear Oldtimer: 

Your comment on some of our recent edu- 
cational “‘literature’’ is most interesting. I agree 
with you that a very large part of it is poorly 
planned, badly written, and terribly dull. We 
are so anxious to ‘‘publish” that a mass of un- 
digested material comes from the printing 
presses in a never-ending stream. Much of it 
is utterly useless. Now and then some one re- 
casts old material and produces a book which is 
readable, stimulating, useful, and friendly. 
Once in a while there is an original contribu- 
tion that will last a decade. Most of the books 


are as ephemeral as the most popular weekly 
magazine. 

Most of our professional books come from 
departments of education in colleges and uni- 
versities. It seems that in these institutions 
there is a tremendous pressure to “produce, 
produce, produce.” Promotion depends upon 
it; professional recognition is almost wholly 
determined by the number of books one has to 
his credit. Theses are worked out by graduate 
drudges because a professor needs the material 
for a chapter in his new book. Courses are of- 
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fered for the purpose of developing material 
for the printer. Sometimes real ability is shown 
in the construction of a professional book, but 
usually the urge to print is so strong that be- 
fore the careful rewriting which the material 
needs is attended to, the book comes from the 
publisher as ‘‘second or third class matter’ 
when it might have been first class. It would 
even be encouraging if one could detect the 
odor of the workshop and feel that at least in- 
tellectual perspiration had gone into the thing. 
Of inspiration and genius—even talent in writ- 
ing—there is almost none. 

The annual list of sixty best books on educa- 
tion is an interesting compilation, but if it were 
reduced to six more desirable effects would re- 
sult. I haven’t a doubt that an “Educational 
Book-of-the-Month Club” will be advertised 
some day. In droves we will subscribe and 
have the latest, hand-picked, sun-dried, educa- 
tional masterpiece handed to us by the postman. 
For thirty days we will read it, talk about it, 
read reviews, criticize, and forget. Then a new 
book, a new craze, a recession of interest, for- 
getfulness, and so on month after month. Per- 
haps a half dozen will affect educational prac- 
tice; the rest will be useful for padding bibli- 
ographies. 

It’s easy enough to say that the material in 
most of the books is scientific, technical, sta- 
tistical, and abstract; that it does not lend it- 
self to literary treatment; that it is for refer- 
ence; that the audience is limited; that ‘‘after 
all substance is more important than form.” 
And there is something to be said for these 
rationalizations, but the plain truth seems to be 
that most producers can’t write, or at least will 
not take pains to choose words that are exact, 
phrases that are clear, and to construct sentences 
that have variety and life. The jargon of the 
trade is worked over and over until words like 
evaluate and optimum almost cause the reader 
to contract sleeping sickness, if not to suffer 
from verbal nausea. 

Articles in educational magazines seem on 


the whole to be better done than educational 
books. Not infrequently one reads a short, in- 
teresting, and effective article that makes him 
think, that reads as if written by someone who 
really had something to say and was tremen- 
dously in earnest about what he said. Person- 
ality shines through it and one takes away from 
it an idea, a point of view, or at least a sense 
of pleasure in sharing the writer's feelings. 

I suppose part of our trouble comes from 
the fact that we write for two or three audi- 
ences and therefore miss them all. One wants 
his book to stand the test of expert criticism. 
He wants the members of his profession to re- 
spect his scholarship, industry, intellectual in- 
tegrity. This limited audience will not justify 
publication; so the book is dressed for popular 
consumption and bends here and there to the 
level of the uninitiated. The result is not un- 
like classic music reset for a jazz audience. 
Even this well done would be understandable, 
but produced merely to get professional recog- 
nition, promotion, and to make payments on 
the new car, it is a pretty sorry commentary on 
the high virtues we profess in our codes of 
ethics. 

Sometimes I feel that a vacation for about a 
year from any educational publication would 
be a good thing. We might catch up, do some 
sifting of the wheat from the chaff, and settle 
down to writing books rather than manufactur- 
ing educational treatises—I was about to say 
atrocities. 

This is horribly pessimistic I know, but I 
can’t make myself believe that always we are 
going to sacrifice sound scholarship, good writ- 
ing, and effective teaching for the printed pages 
of a book printed before it has been treated 
with respect by the man who expects us to re- 
spect his work. And this letter, you will say, is 
a splendid example of what I’ve been trying to 
say—expression without reflection, composition 
without revision, publication without consider- 
ation. So be it. 

Sincerely, 
John Schoolmaster 





Bills Before the Legislature 


Bills introduced to April 10 in addition to 
those reported in the March issue of the Jour- 
NAL are as follows: 

Bills introduced in the Assembly: 
378-A: by Assemblyman Schmiege. Provides that a 
child residing more than four miles 
from his district school may attend 


school in another district and the first 
district shall pay the tuition. 

428-A: by Assemblyman Carow. Giving boards 
right to determine whether pupils shall 
be admitted to state graded schools of- 
fering 9th and 10th grade courses. 

431-A: by Assemblyman Loomis. Provides teach- 
ing of school one-half day on November 
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lith. The other half to be devoted to 

“appropriate exercises” within the school 
| or tO participation in appropriate pub- 
| lic exercises. 

434A: by Assemblyman Bingham. Provides that 
teacher training courses in high schools 
shall be open to non-residents. 

447-A: by Assemblyman Gamper. Defines em- 
ployer in the industrial commission act 
to include state, county, town, city, vil- 
lage, and school district. 

478-A: by Assemblyman Saugen. Provides for re- 
peal of the state mill taxes, the repeal 
of exemptions clauses in the state in- 
come tax, and the financing of aid to 
high schools and common schools from 
the income tax. 

479-A: by Assemblyman Budlong by request of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. Pertains 
to children between the ages of 16 and 
21 of world war veterans who were 
killed in action or died of other causes 
while serving in the army and provides 
aid to cover matriculation and expenses 
of such children enrolled in secondary 
or college institutions. 

502-A: Provides for an appropriation from annuity 
funds for the widow of John Stafford. 

511-A: Establishes a State Board of Education. 

523-A: Relates to the acquiring of lands for school 
purposes. Provides for appeal to the 
town or village board when owners re- 
fuse to sell or lease tracts at reasonable 
compensation whenever school boards 
desire land for school purposes. 

533-A: Repeals section 40.50 of the Statutes re- 
lating to city school plan. 

534-A: Relating to the election of school boards 
in Union Free High School districts. 

535-A: Repeals section 40.61 of the Statutes which 
provides for county high schools. 

536-A: by Assemblyman Eber. Relating to schools 
in territory annexed to cities of the first 
class. Provides that school boards be 
authorized to determine status of any 
teacher employed in such territory as to 
continuing in service. 

537-A: by Assemblyman Eber. Gives school boards 
in cities of first class authority to let 
contracts for buildings or improvements 
of school buildings as a whole or in 
parts. 

540-A: by Assemblyman Langve. Provides that tu- 

ition to be paid by non-residents shall be 

based on that part of the school year 
during which the pupil is in attendance 
at the high school. 

Assemblyman Langve. Gives school 
boards authority to contract with city 
superintendents and principals for not 
more than three years at a time. 
542-A: by Committee on Education. Provides for 

a county board of education consisting 
of five members. 


541-A: by 


Bills Introduced in the Senate: 


233-S: by Committee on State and Local Govern- 
ment. Requires a first aid kit in public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

234-S: by Committee on State and Local Govern- 


ment. Permits city, village, town, or 
school district to acquire and own lands 
for forestry purposes. 

280-S: by Senator Barker. Amends the county uni- 
form textbook law by providing a county 
board of education of not less than 
three nor more than five persons; and 
providing also for the discontinuance of 
the board by majority vote at the an- 
nual school board convention. 

294-S: by Senator Caldwell. Provides that where a 
school has been suspended, the board 
shall provide transportation for all chil- 
dren residing more than two miles from 
the nearest school. 

352-S: by Senator Markham. Permitting Boards of 
Regents of the University, state teachers’ 
colleges, and Stout Institute to fix inci- 
dental fees of students and providing 
in addition a non-resident tuition fee of 
$150.00. 


Hearings have been held on many bills af- 


fecting education introduced in the early part 
of the season. The following are some of the 
bills upon which action has been taken: 


24-A, providing for a four year term of office for 
county superintendents and _ providing 
also that county superintendents shall 
hold unlimited life certificates, was 
passed by both houses and signed by the 
Governor. 

14-S, providing for two years of high school 
work in rural schools has been passed 
by the senate. 

82-S, which would prevent school boards from 
making contracts until after the annual 
school board convention, was indefinitely 
postponed by the senate. 

183-A, providing that the county board may re- 
quire county officers to keep office at 
the county seat, passed the assembly and 
has been recommended for passage to 
the senate with an amendment exempt- 
ing the district attorney and the county 
superintendent. 

124-S and 173-S provided for state aid for high 
schools through a cigarette tax. 124-S 
was amended to provide for a referen- 
dum and is still in the senate. 173-S 
was defeated in the senate. 

25-A, reducing the compulsory school age law 
from 18 to 16, was defeated in the as- 
sembly. 

365-A, providing for a referendum on the elim- 
ination of established vocational schools, 
was withdrawn. 

No hearing has developed as hard a 
fight as was waged over 46-S and sub- 
stitute amendment No. 1, which was 
discussed before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare of the sen- 
ate. A report on the substitute amend- 
ment has not been filed to date. 

122-A, providing for appointment of school board 
members by the common council, has 
not been reported from the committee. 
It met with considerable opposition at 
the hearing. 
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118-S, which would repeal the law compelling the 
state superintendent to send copies of 
booklists to superintendents and clerks, 
was withdrawn by the author. 

153-A, which would make music a requirement, 
was amended and re-amended. At the 
present time both music and conserva- 
tion are included in the bill. Passed by 
the assembly. 

Two bills, 310-A and 149-S, were in- 
troduced to permit the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools. The senate 
bill was indefinitely postponed and the 
assembly bill has been recommended for 
indefinite postponement. 

184-S, exempting rural schools from the physical 
education requirement, passed the senate 
and has been recommended for indefi- 
nite postponement by the committee on 
education of the assembly. 

341, A, designating certain days as legal holidays, 
was indefinitely postponed by the as- 
sembly. 

346, A, designating October 9 as Leif Ericson 
Day, and 236-A, designating October 12 
as Columbus Day, each providing that 


schools may give a short period of time 
on these days for appropriate exercises, 
have been passed by the assembly. 

81-S, limiting the number of days teachers may 
attend conventions, was killed by the 
assembly. 

83-S, providing for free tuition to children at- 
tending any common school, was voted 
for indefinite postponement by the sen- 
ate, reconsidered, amended slightly, and 
re-referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare. 

306-A, providing high school aid to the extent of 
one-half the total sum paid for salaries, 
books, and supplies, was open to hear- 
ing before the Committee on Education. 
One of the largest groups that have at- 
tended a hearing so far this season was 
present. Representatives from all sections 
of the state appeared to endorse the bill. 


Many important educational bills, including 
the certification bill, the state board of educa- 
tion, the county board of education, and others 
are still to be considered. 





State 


ACK Mulford was discouraged. He was 

thirteen years old and in the third grade. 

All around him were eight and nine year 
old children. They could read, spell, and do 
arithmetic problems much more quickly and 
better than he could, even if they were so much 
younger and smaller. He “never did like 
school” anyhow, “‘sittin’ in these old seats all 
day and just lookin’ at an old book.” He felt 
as if the teacher “had it in for him” too. She 
“never liked anything he did.” Every muscle in 
his body ached for action. He wanted to work 
but there was nothing for him to do. He just 
had to go to school. He slouched his strong 
body down in the seat and muttered, “I hate 
school.” 


To make a long story short, Jack was tested 
and enrolled in a special class. Somehow this 
school was different; here were benches and 
tools, and boys and girls at work. They were 
all doing something they seemed to like to do. 
And here came the teacher, all smiles and so 
full of business. She saw Jack looking at the 
work benches, and said, ‘Jack, would you like 
to make something too?” “Would he?” His 
fingers fairly tingled to get at something. He'd 
like to make a sled for his little brother. He 
had six brothers, but this one was lame. Soon 
he was working away with a board and a saw, 
for he must learn to use the tools. He tried 
hard. And the teacher—she came to help and 


epartment of Public Instruction 


praised him for doing so well. “She's great,” 
he said to himself. “She knows a feller.” 
Somehow all the work seemed easier, even the 
reading and writing and arithmetic. Because 
of his success Jack began to believe in himself 
and to desire to be a worthy member of the 
school group. 

All this happened four years ago. Jack is 
working now as assistant in a machine shop. 
He earns a hundred dollars a month. He has 
become a good, self-respecting citizen. 

Wisconsin has almost a thousand children 
who are working in special classes and finding 
themselves successful. Last year the state gave 
aid to the amount of fifty-four dollars a child, 
to every school district conducting a special 
class. 





Biennial Report 


HE biennial report published by the De- 
partment endeavors to give a cross-section 

of the various activities of the Department and 
the statistics of the public schools of the state. 
The first few chapters are devoted to the opera- 
tion and administration of the equalization law 
which was passed by the 1927 legislature; dis- 
cussions of the conditions of the various high 
schools, state graded and elementary schools, 
school board conventions, transportation, special 
education, including deaf, defective in speech, 
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and crippled children. The second part deals 
with statistics of the public schools. There are 
forty-three tables in all. They deal with 
school census, school enrollment, average 
daily attendance, handicapped children, cer- 
tification of teachers, teachers’ salaries, number 
of schools and school buildings, receipts and 
expenditures of all public schools in counties 
and cities, as well as high schools, the total ex- 
penditure for education in Wisconsin, and so 
forth. Costs of various school systems are com- 
pared and contrasted with enrollment, average 
daily attendance, teachers’ salaries, etc. 


The purpose of the report is largely infor- 
mational and copies may be had by writing to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The 1926-28 report is just off the press and 
ready for distribution. 





Recent Surveys 


HE survey service offered by this depart- 

ment continues to be utilized by school sys- 
tems facing the necessity of formulating a 
school building program. To meet this demand 
three members of the department staff are thor- 
oughly trained by experience and study to con- 
duct surveys of existing school plants and to 
outline school building programs based on sci- 
entific principles and carefully secured data. 
For some time the committee has made an aver- 
age of three or four surveys each year for school 
systems of various sizes. This service is free 
to the community, the only cost to the local 
school board being the publication of the re- 
port. 


At the request of the Wisconsin Board of 
Teachers College Regents, the survey commit- 
tee of this department has just completed the 
report of an extensive survey covering the 
plants of all the state teachers’ colleges. This 
report contains no recommendations for further 
extension or modification of these plants but 
does present in tabular and graphic form com- 
plete data, both qualitative and quantitative, on 
present housing facilities for these institutions. 
The character and capacity of each building is 
fully described. On the basis of this report fu- 
ture additions to the various plants can be 
planned with considerable scientific assurance. 


Surveys are now in progress at Port Wash- 
ington and Waupun, and a third is under con- 
sideration. No school board is in any way 
bound to follow the recommendations of the 


report after it has been published. As a rule, 
however, the plan outlined by the committee 
has been adopted by the local board. Scientific 
planning of school building programs is grad- 
ually but surely replacing the older methods 
which were so largely influenced by local preju- 
dice and personal interest. 





Revision of Course of Study 


HE Department is revising the course of 

study for common schools. Through a 
questionnaire sent to principals of the rural de- 
partment and of the training departments of 
the state teachers’ colleges, to county superin- 
tendents and supervising teachers, to principals 
of county normal schools, and to city superin- 
tendents of the state, the committee in charge 
of the revision has sought to get suggestions 
and criticisms on the content and arrangement 
of subject matter in the new course of study, 
so that as far as possible the revision should 
conform to the best practices as worked out by 
those most familiar with and most interested 
in common school education. The committee 
have in a number of instances worked in co- 
Operation with committees of school men and 
women outside of the department. It is hoped 
that the new course of study will be ready for 
distribution by September. 





Department Will Broadcast 


HE Department of Public Instruction began 

broadcasting material of direct educational 
value early in April and if the effort this spring 
proves useful a more comprehensive program 
will be planned for next year, beginning in 
September. The trial programs for the present 
will be given from 11:30 A. M. until noon, on 
a day to be announced later. The programs 
will be made up for schools and presented 
by those engaged in school work. Talks 
on subjects of immediate interest to schools, 
music by school organizations, story telling by 
experts, etcetera, will make up most of 
the material broadcast. It is expected that 
school people, students, teachers, and patrons 
will write to us, sending suggestions and plac- 
ing values on various kinds of programs. In 
this way a real service can be rendered. 


The broadcasting will be done over W. T. 
M. J., the Milwaukee Journal station. 
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A Third Grade Water-Power Project 


By Mrs. Daisy B. FULTON 
McCaskill Training School, Superior State Teachers College 


NE afternoon in October the children of 
the third grade of the McCaskill Train- 
ing School at Superior, Wisconsin were 

taken to visit the Thompson Dam near Carlton, 
Minnesota, which is about twenty miles from 
Superior. The attention of the children was 
drawn to the construction of the dam, the gates 
through which the water passed, the canal, the 
spillway where the water falls 160 feet to the 
river bed below, the rapids, and the slate-like 
rock found in abundance in that locality. 

On the home trip all the cars stopped at an 
observation point on the Duluth Boulevard, 
from where the children could study the Du- 
luth-Superior harbor, one of the finest in the 
world. Almost every land and water form, ex- 
cept an ocean, can be seen from this point— 
the St. Louis River, St. Louis Bay, Lake Supe- 
rior, islands, peninsulas, capes, bays, ponds, 
cliffs, valleys, etc. They also saw the large grain 
elevators, ore docks, coal docks, and the im- 
mense freighters used in the transportation of 
grain, ore, and coal. 

After returning to the school there were 
many discussions about the trip. The many in- 
teresting things observed formed the basis for 
oral and written language lessons. 

Then the desire came to build a dam. Hay- 
den said, ‘It would be fun to make a dam! I 
wish we could make one.” It was all carefully 
planned and then the little crews went to work. 
Those who showed special adaptabliity to the 
different phases of the work were chosen fore- 
men. They directed the construction of the 
platform, building of forms, and the mixing 
and pouring of concrete. There were many dif- 
ficulties to overcome, for they found as they 
worked that often a thing has to be done over 
and over before it is satisfactory. The first plat- 
form was not substantial enough for the heavy 
load which would be placed upon it, so an- 
other had to be built. After the galvanized tin 
pan which was to serve as the pond was ready, 
it was found that the forms did not fit securely 
to the pan, and another set of forms had to be 
built. This seemed like a big task at the time, 
but the little carpenters went to work again and 
built the forms so well that the wet concrete 
was held in place without any difficulty. The 


next step was the mixing and pouring of the 
concrete. It was allowed to stand during the 
Thanksgiving vacation and then the forms 
were removed. A valve had been fitted into the 
concrete between the pond and the canal so that 
the water might be controlled. A little spillway 
was made to carry off the waste water. Then 
water was put through the dam and their little 
dream was realized. 

These are some of the things the class has 
learned from this project: Linear measure, li- 
quid measure, square measure, cubic measure, 
oral and written composition, the spelling of 
some new words, how the waters of a river may 
be controlled and put to man’s use, and many 
facts about the Thompson Dam itself. These 
children know that the water falls 160 feet at 
the dam, is carried through a canal a distance 
of two miles to the lower dam, from whence 
it is conveyed through a pipe line to the power 
house and is there generated into electricity. 
They know that 65,000 H. P. is generated there 
and can name many of the cities which get 
their electric power from this dam. They have 
discussed at length the many uses of electricity. 

There are many other things to be done 
which have been an outgrowth of the work so 
far. The children are now making a miniature 
turbine and belt which they will connect with 
a small generator. They hope actually to gener- 
ate electricity from their own dam. 

The carrying out of this project has been of 
great benefit to some of the more backward 
children. They have had an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves and to excel. One boy in par- 
ticular, slow in his regular school work, was 
nervous and shy when called on to express 
himself. He became intensely interested in the 
dam. He brought materials from home, asked 
his father many questions about construction 
work, and then gave this knowledge to his 
classmates. He and some of the other boys 
often stayed after school to work on the dam 
and were loath to leave when the teacher in- 
sisted that it was time to go home. 

Through the entire project the children have 
been intensely interested. And they have learned 
cooperation and the evaluation of one another's 
work. 
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HREE extra-curricular activities of Wis- 
consin high schools came to a head dur- 
ing the latter part of March and the first 

part of April in state-wide contests. The an- 
nual basketball tournament and the high school 
forensic contest were held April 3 to 6 and the 
state-wide dramatic festival was held March 20 
to 23, all in Madison. 


Championship Debates 


High school debating has taken on an im- 
portance in the last two years hitherto unknown 
in this state and the state forensic contests have 
divided interest with state athletic contests. 
Two teams from each of 144 schools partici- 
pated in the forensic contests. The state is di- 
vided into three districts, Northern, Central, 
and Southern, and the winning teams from 
each of these districts met in final contests at 
the State Capitol on Friday evening, April 5. 
The debates were presided over by Lieut. Gov. 
Henry A. Huber, Speaker Charles B. Perry, and 
Superintendent John Callahan. The participat- 
ing schools were: Northern section, Chippewa 
Falls; Central section, Baraboo; Southern sec- 
tion, Mayville. The winner was Chippewa Falls. 
The Wisconsin High School Forensic League 
has a membership of 330 schools. The officers 
are: G. J. Balzer, Washington High school, 
Milwaukee, Chairman, Almere Scott, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Secretary, and B. E. McCormick, Madison, 
Treasurer, and the members of the Board of 
Directors from the various districts are: Wm. C. 
Hansen, Neillsville, L. W. Fulton, Viroqua, 
J. E. Kitowski, Menasha, M. A. Fischer, Dodge- 
ville, H. C. Mason, River Falls, J. E. Rohr, 
Nekoosa, G. A. Bassford, Ashland, and A. R. 
Page, Whitewater. 


The Basketball Tournament 

The 1929 State Basketball Tournament was 
held at the University Armory April 3 to 6. 
The participating teams were: Sturgeon Bay, 
Superior Central, Nekoosa, Kenosha, Platteville, 
Menomonie, Tomah, Beloit, Wausau, Eau 
Claire, Neenah, Wisconsin High, Madison, 
Ladysmith, Oconto, Columbus, and Wisconsin 
Rapids. Wausau won the final game Saturday, 
April 6, and was dclared the winner. The state 
tournament followed the district tournaments 
which were held during the week of March 13— 
16. It is estimated that 98,000 visitors attended 
the sixteen district tournament games. In addi- 
tion to these, eleven supplementary tournaments 
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were held March 21-23. A total of eighty- 
eight schools competed in these eleven meets 
and 128 schools in the sixteen regular district 
events, a total of 216 schools, which represented 
one half of the W. I. A. A. membership. The 
final tournament at Madison was held under 
the direction of Paul Neverman, Secretary of 
the W. I. A. A. The Board of Directors are: 
Volney Barnes, Central High school, Madison, 
George Chamberlain, Riverside High school, 
Milwaukee, Frank V. Powell, Platteville. 


The Dramatic Festival 

The Dramatic Festival was held in Bascom 
Theatre, Madison, March 20-23. Six distinct 
tournaments were conducted during the period ; 
namely, church, rural community, urban com- 
munity, small high schools, large high schools, 
and colleges. Ninety-two players from various 
parts of the state participated. The following 
groups were winners in the state finals: Church 
tournament: St. Francis Playmakers, Madison— 
director, Miss Clarice Belk—“‘Hunger,”’ by Pil- 
lot; rural community tournament: Curtiss Dra- 
matic Club, Curtiss—director, C. W. Bush— 
“One Year to Make Good,” an original play by 
Mr. Bush; urban community tournament: 
Waukesha Little Theatre, Waukesha—director, 
Miss Laura Wright—‘‘A Minuet,” by Parker; 
tournament for small high schools: Kohler 
Players—directors, Fred Buerki and Miss Isabel 
A. Burns—"'The Pot Boiler,” by Gerstenberg ; 
tournament for large high schools: Antigo 
Drama Club—director, Miss Virginia Skinner 
—"“The Valiant,” by Hall and Middlemas; 
college tournament: The Playfellows, State 
Teachers’ College, Oshkosh—director, Miss 
Florence May Warner—“Dust of the Road,” 
by Goodman. 

Miss Calista Clark of the Little Theatre 
Group at Muscoda won the playwriting contest. 

The new officers of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Guild are: Miss Zona Gale, Portage, president, 
Mrs. Laura Sherry, Milwaukee, vice-president, 
and Miss Ethel Rockwell, University Extension, 
Madison, secretary-treasurer. The object of the 
Guild is to encourage and promote dramatic 
art in the schools and communities of Wis- 
consin. 





Wabeno Harvest Festival 


HE town of Wabeno claims to have the big- 
gest and best school fair in Wisconsin. Sev- 
enteen years ago Principal L. W. Peterson of 
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Wabeno conceived the idea of having a school 
fair every fall. The first one was on a very 
small scale. Now, however, not only the school, 
but the whole community takes part in the fair. 
An organization of farmers and business men, 
called the “Wabeno Agricultural Society,” as- 
sists the school in fostering this gigantic enter- 
prise. All of the work is done by the teachers, 
janitors, and students of the school. The agri- 
cultural teacher carries the brunt of the burden. 
The school is under the Smith-Hughes law. 
Each year Forest county votes from $300 to 
$700 to assist this fair, the Town of Wabeno 
votes $1,000 for this purpose, and the towns of 
Freedom and Blackwell also donate $150 each. 
Most of this money is spent in giving premi- 
ums to growers and producers. About $400 is 
spent in bringing free attractions to the fair. 
The vegetable, cooking, baking, and educa- 
tional exhibits are shown in the town hall. The 
poultry, hogs, cattle, and sheep exhibits are 
shown in tents and on the grounds. Last year 
over thirty tents were found on the mid-way. 
Concessions to the extent of several hundred 
dollars were sold. There are over 150 members 
of the 4H Clubs who exhibit at this fair. It is 
without doubt one of the best 4H exhibits in 
the state outside of the Milwaukee State Fair. 
Athletic events, pony races, for both Indians 
and whites, and especially a good football game 
add to the excitement. The town and school 
boards have purchased six acres of ground in 
the heart of the town for this purpose. About 
3000 people usually attend this fair, which is 
held on the third Friday and Saturday in Sep- 
tember. 
This is a good example of what can be done 
when the farmers, business men, and the school 
jointly work for the good of the community. 





Is Your School Listed ? 


EREWITH appears a list of special schools, 
villages, cities, and counties that are en- 
rolled 100% in the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. In the list appears a number of new 
names. If any school has been omitted, we 
shall be very glad to have the information. 
Teachers of Wisconsin will be interested in 
knowing that membership in the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association this year is higher than it 
was last year, approximately 17,200 teachers be- 
ing active members of the Association. 
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100% Counties: 
Ashland Florence Milwaukee Vilas 
Columbia Green Lake Outagamie Walworth 
Dane (1st) Jackson Pepin Waukesha 
Dodge Jefferson Racine Wood 
Door Kenosha Richland 
Eau Claire Manitowoc Sheboygan 
100% Cities: 
Albany Fence Norwalk 
Algoma Fern Oconomowoc 
Alma Center Florence Oconto 
Altoona Fond du Lac Oconto Falls 
Antigo Ft. Atkinson Onalaska 
Appleton Glenwood City Ontario 
Arena Glidden Oregon 
Argonne Green Bay Patch Grove 
Athens Hiles Peshtigo 
Aurora Hixton Platteville 
Baldwin Hortonville Plymouth 
Bangor lola Port Washington 
Barneveld Janesville Portage 
Beaver Dam Jefferson Prairie du Chien 
Beloit Juneau Racine 
Berlin Kaukauna Reedsburg 
Black River Falls Kenosha Rice Lake 
Blair Kilbourn Richland Center 
Blanchardville Kohler Ripon 
Bloomington La Crosse Shawano 
Boscobel Lake Geneva Sheboygan 
Brillion Laona Sheboygan Falls 
Burlington Lime Ridge Shorewood 
Cadott Long Lake South Milwaukee 
Camp Douglas Luxemburg South Wayne 
Campbellsport Manitowoc Sparta 
Chetek Marathon Spencer 
Chilton Marinette Stoughton 
Chippewa Falls = Marion Sturgeon Bay 
Clear Lake Marshfield Tipler 
Coleman Mayville Tomah 
Columbus Melrose Union Grove 
Commonwealth Menasha Walworth 
Cuba City Merrill Washburn 
Cudahy Milton Junction Watertown 
Cumberland Minocqua Waukesha 
Darlington Monroe Waupaca 
De Forest Monticello Waupun 
Delavan Mosinee Wausau 
De Pere Mount Horeb Wauwatosa 
Eagle River Neillsville Wauzeka 
Eau Claire Nekoosa West Bend 
Edgerton New Glarus West Milwaukee 
Elcho New London Weyerhauser 
Elkhart Lake New Richmond Williams Bay 
Elroy Niagara Wisconsin Rapid: 


Evansville 
Fairchild 
Fall Creek 


100% Vocational 


Beloit 
Green Bay 
Janesville 


N. Fond du Lac 
N. Freedom 
N. Milwaukee 


Schools Ps 


La Crosse 
Manitowoc 
Marinette 


Special Schools—100%: 
Wisconsin School for Blind, Janesville 


Milwaukee Principals’ Association 


Ashland County Rural Normal 


Wonewoc 
Woodville 


Oshkosh 
Racine 
Watertown 
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Juneau County Rural Normal School 

Eau Claire County Rural Normal School 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Platteville State Teachers College 

Superior State Teachers College 





A County Choir 


THE Portage county school choir, organized 
by Miss Marion E. Bannach, county super- 
intendent of schools, and supervising teachers 
Lucy Doyle and Rowena Allen, is believed to 
be the only choir of its kind in Wisconsin. It 
is composed of 200 boys and girls from four- 
teen rural schools and made its first public ap- 
pearance at a recent school board convention. 
Its members are to be assembled again from 
time to time as county events are scheduled. 

The problem of training this composite 
group is being solved in an unusual way. One 
division of schools has been assigned soprano 
parts in chosen selections and another alto 
parts. An hour’s joint practice under a music 
director put on the finishing touches when the 
choir made its debut at Stevens Point. 

The schools which are members of the county 
choir are Kellner, Plover, Keene, Sunny Side, 
Lone Pine, Peru, Edison, Hetzel, Isherwood, 
Polonia, Madison, Tomorrow River, Oak 
River, Oak Grove, and Loberg. 





Lindbergh Luncheon 


HE Wisconsin Classroom Teachers’ League 
will give a Lindbergh Luncheon at the Ho- 

tel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, on May 11. Miss 
Pearl Richards, President, writes us as follows: 
“Because we held our first annual May 
luncheon just as news flashed around the world 
that Lindbergh had reached Paris, we are call- 
ing this the Lindbergh Luncheon. We also have 
another reason. Just as Lindy attempted the im- 
possible, and succeeded, we are going to at- 
tempt to make the classroom teachers of Wis- 
consin as closely knitted together by reminis- 
cences of good fellowship as are the county 
superintendents, the principals, and other su- 
pervisor groups. Only then can we get that 
united feeling which will make us realize that 
Wisconsin is only a large township. This year 
we intend the May luncheon to be the merriest 
event ever given in school circles. You will re- 
member this as an occasion of the rarest ‘coma- 
radie.’ ‘You may forget how Johnnie spells, 


but you'll never forget the mesdemoiselles’ who 
will furnish the mirth at this function. 

“One of the most thrilling events will be 
the hotly contested campaign for a delegate to 
the N. E. A. Come and help your favorite ‘On 
to Atlanta.’ This session will be followed by a 
business meeting and a conference. After the 
Conference there will be a dinner-dance. 

“Bring along your friends so that they may 
find out what ‘We’ plan for the League activi- 
ties next year. 

“Write now for luncheon reservations to 
Pearl Richards, Pres., W. C. T. L., Room 150, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. $1 a plate.” 


Marks 

In the schools of Temple Town, Johnnie 
goes to Mrs. Brown, who, being of uncertain 
years, of all new things has many fears. She 
marks her grades the old percentage way. 
When Johnnie brings his grade card home, 
Dad rubs his old and shiny dome, puts his 
‘specs upon his nose, looks at John from head 
to toes, “Got better grades than that in my 
young day.” 

Now Susie goes to Miss Van Wert, bobbed 
and stylish, young and pert. She came from 
Oakland Teacher's School and there they fol- 
lowed this strict rule: they marked their grades 
A BCD and F. When Susie brot her grade 
card home, Dad rubbed and rubbed and rubbed 
his dome, “Now what in thunder is this A? I 
never saw cards marked this way. Is this a 
music school and C a clef?” 

Rose’s teacher is a grad of a ‘“U” and she is 
glad to use the standards she learned there and 
varies from them not one hair. The Normal 
Frequency curve is her best bet. Rose, also, 
brot her grade card home and did her best to 
pierce Dad’s dome with five percents and for- 
ties, too, and what the curve says sure is true. 
Dad sighed, passed out. Is passed out yet. 


—Phela Hicks, Elkhorn, Wis. 


The April Cover 


The cover design for this month was drawn 
by Miss Grace Garity, a grade school teacher in 
Beloit. She receives the prize given by the 
JOURNAL and a volume on art teaching from 
The Classroom Teacher, Inc. The following 
people are entitled to honorable mention: 
Frank Kuckuck, Tomah; Gertrude I. Beck, 
Greenbush; Joe Dommershausen, Cross Plains; 
Beulah Borsack, Coloma; Pearl Christensen, 
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Mount Horeb; Dorothy Hulverson, Ellsworth; 
Isla Mae Holt, Dale; Elinore Kuckuck, Oak- 
dale, and Principal L. G. Van Gorden, Moun- 
tain. 

Entries for the May cover must be in our 
office by May 1. 





Educational Gift 


HE National Geographic Society, Washing- 

ton, D. C., has collected a limited number 
of copies of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine of special value to schools, which will be 
delivered to schools upon requisition of the su- 
perintendent or principal. It is desired that 
these sets be allotted to schools in rural areas 
or smaller towns, where library facilities are 
limited. The recipient need pay only the cost 
of handling and carriage, which amounts to 50 
cents, for each packet of ten copies of The 
Geographic. 

Because these packages must be assembled 
from a wide assortment of earlier copies, many 
of the numbers available being limited, it will 
not be possible to specify which issues the pack- 
ets contain. Each of the ten copies will be a 
different issue. Thus each packet is a panorama 
of world geography, paar in also nature sub- 
jects, exploration narratives, and popular sci- 
ence—in other words, a geography library of 
some 35 authoritative articles with more than 
1,000 illustrations, many in color. 

To minimize bookkeeping, remittance of 50 
cents for each packet must accompany the or- 
der; and teachers must indicate plainly their 
school and teaching position, because these 
copies are made available only for schools. 

The Society would prefer, when possible, to 
send packets in bulk to supervisors or princi- 
pals, to be distributed by them. 





Peach Tree Street Awaits N. E. A. 


EACH Tree Street, Atlanta’s best known 

thoroughfare, is beginning to make prepa- 
rations for the reception of N. E. A. delegates 
and their friends who will troop into the city 
for the 1929 meeting, to be held from June 28 
to July 4, inclusive. Second in fame to Peach 
Tree Street, which is named after an old Indian 
Village, is Whitehall, the shopping thorough- 
fare of Atlanta, named from “Whitehall Inn’ 
built in 1837. And where these two streets 


meet Marietta, Edgewood Avenue, and Deca- 
tur, is located what is popularly known as the 
“Five Points.” All Atlanta is making elaborate 
plans for the great N. E. A. convention. 

The Wisconsin delegation will be taken care 
of at the Henry Grady Hotel, one of the new- 
est and most modern hotels in Atlanta. Your 
secretary is holding a block reservation of thirty 
rooms, to accommodate two people each, for 
the Wisconsin delegation. Michigan, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin will maintain joint headquarters 
at the same hotel. If you are planning on at- 
tending the Atlanta convention and desire hotel 
accommodations, write this office at your earli- 
est convenience. It will be necessary for us to 
release all unreserved rooms by the first of June. 

Railroad accommodations and plans for the 
Wisconsin delegation will be presented in the 
May issue of the JouRNAL. Further details of 
the convention will also be published in that 
issue. Plans indicate that no effort is being 
spared to demonstrate the traditional southern 
hospitality to visitors. The immediate problem, 
however, is your hotel reservation. Write us at 
once. 





Rural Progress Day 


HAT the people of northern Wisconsin are 
vitally interested in rural education and 
welfare was clearly demonstrated when five 
hundred out-of-town people braved the bad 
weather and almost impassable roads to take 
part in the first ‘North Wisconsin Rural Prog- 
ress Day’’ which was held at the State Teach- 
ers College, Superior, March 15. The counties 
represented were: Douglas, Burnett, Washburn, 
Barron, Polk, Bayfield, Sawyer, Ashland, Iron, 
and Price. 
The College was very fortunate in obtaining 
a group of splendid speakers. W. C. Coffey, 
Dean of the Agriculture College, University 
of Minnesota, gave two talks, one on “Renew- 
ing Our Faith in Agriculture,” the other on 
“Industrial Methods Applied to Agriculture.” 
John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, spoke of his plans for rural edu- 
cation, and explained certain bills which are 
now before the legislature. Professor McNeel, 
University of Wisconsin, spoke of the great 
need of reforestation in upper Wisconsin, and 
told of ways in which the schools can help. 
He also spoke of the relation of club work to 
the farm. Professor E. B. Gordon of the Uni- 
versity led a community chorus of twelve hun- 
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dred voices. He spoke on ‘Making Use of 
Leisure Time.” He brought out very clearly 
the part that music is playing in our playtime. 

The rural department of the College, under 
the direction of Miss Irene Curtis of the music 
department, gave a demonstration of what may 
be accomplished in harmonica band work. The 
art department, under the direction of Miss 
Jane Rehnstrand, had a very splendid exhibit 
of the art work being done. Miss Marjorie 
Bateman, director of physical education in the 
McCaskill school, and Miss Gladys Angel, city 
director of physical education, gave exhibits of 
the work being done in these schools. 

We must not forget the picnic dinner and 
social hour held in the gymnasium at noon. 
If you can picture thirty-five long tables built 
on the bleachers across the sides of the gym- 
nasium, and if you can picture these tables 
filled with good things to eat, and if you can 
picture several hundred happy people seated 
around these tables—then you have a very good 
idea of the social hour, March fifteenth. 

Because so many letters of appreciation have 
been received, and because the conference was 
so enjoyable and worth while, a similar one is 
being planned for next year, and it is hoped it 
will become an annual affair. 


Kindergarten Convention 


HE annual convention of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held April 29 
to May 3, 1929 at Rochester, New York. 

It is expected that the high-water mark of 
2200 delegates in attendance, reached last year, 
will be exceeded this year. The program will 
be a strong one, planned to meet the broaden- 
ing interest of teachers in the early elementary 
field. Among the speakers of note will be Dr. 
E. W. Blatz, St. George’s School for Child 
Study, Toronto, Canada; Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
New York State Education Department; Supt. 
Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Edna 
D. Baker, National Kindergarten and Element- 
ary College, Evanston, Ill.; Miss Marjory 
Hardy, School of Education, Chicago; Miss 
Ruth Bristol, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Goodwin E. Watson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dean 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will give the opening address. 

Rochester will open forty-three schools to vis- 
iting delegates. A morning spent in a modern, 
well articulated school system, followed by an 
educational conference, is one of the most valu- 
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able features of the program. A very interest- 
ing nursery school conference will be held on 
Friday morning, May 3, with Miss Harriet M. 
Johnson, Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
New York City, presiding. 

Miss Caroline W. Barbour, State Teachers} 
College, Superior, is president of the Inter-| 
national Kindergarten Union. 








State Band Tournament 


HE annual Wisconsin School Band Tourna-| 
ment will be held at Stevens Point May 
17-18. Indications are that it will be a lively 
contest. The Association now has a paid up 
membership of seventy-two—the largest in the 
history of the organization. The tournament 
this year will take less time, because there will 
be two contests going on simultaneously. 


It is hoped that the Stevens Point meeting 
will help the Wisconsin School Band Associa- 
tion realize its purpose to: 

1. Place awards on a group instead of individua 
basis. 

2. Speed up the entire contest. 

3. Have a single expert grouping judge. 

4. Have a single expert critic judge. 

5. Provide recreation for all attending. 

6. Make the contest of educational and inspira- 
tional value to all attending. 

7. Give a new series of awards more in keeping 
with the purpose and objectives of the movement. 

8. Provide more of a higher type of constructive 
criticisms to aid in improvement of contesting bands. 

9. Institute a clinic of experts on the chief in- 
struments used in bands and the directors of same. 

10. Educational talks and lectures to band pupils. 


P. T. A. Annual Convention 


HE annual conference of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be 
held in Marinette, May 21 to 24. A comprehen- 
sive program has been prepared by the program 
committee. Rural, elementary, and junior and 
senior high school problems will be discussed 
as well as problems in social and mental hy- 
giene, educational and vocational guidance, 
home economics, and thrift. Among the speak- 
ers are: Mrs. George Zachow, Mrs. J. K. Pet- 
tengill, O. H. Plenzke, B. E. McCormick, E. G. 
Doudna, Dr. John M. Dodson, Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, A. H. Edgerton, F. O. Holt, and 
Lita Bane. 
Parents, teachers, and other citizens interested 
in schools will be cordially welcomed to all 
meetings. 
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Announcing... 





The New 


Gregs Shorthand Manual 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Short- 
hand in accordance with the latest pedagogical procedure, 
marking a stimulating step forward in the teaching and 
learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable contribution 
to commercial education. 


Salient Points 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is distinctly presented as a skill subject. 
The principles and wordsigns are arranged in the order of their frequency 
in the most commonly used words. Under this arrangement a useful 
business and general vocabulary is acquired with astonishing rapidity. As 
an illustration, the mastery of the first chapter alone will enable the 
student to write 42 per cent of the words encountered in nontechnical 
English. Further illustration of the correctness of this approach is found 
in the fact that short business letters can be introduced in the first chapter. 
The motivating influence of this procedure will be at once recognized. 


2. The rules are more simple, direct, and definite, and abundant drill is 
provided for each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, the rules have 
been relegated to their proper place—in the background of the learning 
process of a skill subject. 

3. The principles are presented in 12 chapters, instead of the 20 lessons 
appearing in the present Manual, making possible a marked reduction in 
the time of learning. Measure this economy in dollars and cents to the 
hundreds of thousands who annually study shorthand. Prefixes and 
suffixes have been considerably reduced to conform to the findings of our 
scientific research, and are introduced in the order of frequency. 

4, Each chapter is subdivided into three short logical teaching units. The 
reading and dictation material has been more than doubled. The book 
contains 36 pages of graded business letters and sentences in shorthand, 
and 12 pages in type to furnish constructive practice. 

5. The pedagogical organization of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
use of larger type and a bolder, more easily read style of shorthand than 
is employed in the present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which 
useful stenographic skill may be developed by the procedure 
in the new Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office 


The Greg¢ Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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The wise fisherman seeks 
out a hole where there are 
fish and casts cautiously 
and carefully, that his bait may not frighten 
the “prize” away. A hook, line, sinker, and any 
old pool of water where he can cast and splash 
around may satisfy the novice. Result—the 
fisherman gets fish, the novice gets wet. 


CASTING AND 
BROAD-CASTING 


This is the season when many teachers cast 
about for new locations. A change is often a 
good thing. Miss Edith McEachron, superin- 
tendent of Racine county, writing in the Ra- 
cine-Kenosha Rural Normal School Bulletin, 
says: 

“There are two good reasons for a teacher chang- 
ing her position. (1) If, through her own mistakes 
or because of circumstances, she finds herself in a 
position where she cannot succeed with her work or 
where she is unhappy, it is much better to change. 
The world is too big and life is too short to spend 
one’s time among unpleasant surroundings. (2) The 
teacher who feels that she can grow more in a new 
position owes it to herself to attempt to secure a 
position which will develop her powers.” 


For some this is the season of broad-casting. 
Witness the stereotyped circular directed to a 
school board officer and reported to this office 
by a city superintendent. The circular says that 
according to statistics two (or maybe it’s a 
dozen) out of every five (or maybe it’s twenty- 
five) schools change their principal every year 
and hence you (the board) may be anxious to 
get in touch with a well trained, etc., at once. 
Here is another one from another teacher, and 
by the way, this is the third of a series of three, 
one for each year from 1927, mailed on approx- 
imately the same date each year, sent to us by a 
superintendent who has the habit of filing such 
communications (most officials fire them into 
the waste basket), asking for information about 
the principalship, or a good high school posi- 
tion, or almost any old thing so long as it’s a 


job. 

The wise teacher, if he wishes to change, like 
the wise fisherman, will discover where there 
are possibilities and then offer any and all in- 
formation that he thinks may be of interest. He 
is likely to land something. The individual 
who circularizes promiscuously, like the novice 
fisherman, is very likely to drive the prize be- 
yond reach; for that kind of procedure is likely 
to create early and perhaps unjustifiable preju- 
dices in officials who may be seeking the serv- 
400 


ices of teachers, principals, or superintendents. 

Competition among school men and women 
for positions that are open is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Circularizing is not likely to help much, 
while, on the other hand, it may do consider- 
able harm both to the individual who practices 
it and to the profession as a whole. 


* * % 


Bill No. 24-A, changing 
the county superintend- 
ent’s term of office from 
two to four years, passed both houses and has 
been signed by the Governor; so that super- 
intendents who take office July first, next, will 
serve for a period of four years. The bill also 
provides that after July 1, 1929 a county su- 
perintendent must hold an unlimited state cer- 
tificate, although this last requirement shall not 
disqualify any person who held the office on 
the above date. For obvious reasons this is con- 
structive legislation and we congratulate the 
legislative committee of the County Superin- 
tendents’ Association and others on the effec- 
tive presentation of the problem, which was a 
factor in bringing about prompt and favorable 
consideration of the matter by the legislature. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
LEGISLATION 


* a * 


Supt. John Callahan has 
been reelected for another 
term of four years. His 
salary for that period, or until July, 1933, will 
be $5000 unless changed by the present legis- 
lature before July first, next, when the new 
term begins. Bill 208-5, providing for a salary 
of $7000, has had a hearing before the joint 
finance committee. It will be reported back to 
the Senate for vote and we hope it will receive 
favorable consideration. 

The salary now in effect was fixed in 1903. 
At that time it was a good salary; the highest 
paid an educator in the state. But times have 
changed, living expenses have increased, and 
demands have become greater. This has been 
recognized all along the line and salaries as a 
whole, educators included, have been raised, 
until now there are close to two hundred edu- 
cators in Wisconsin who receive salaries equal 
to or in excess of that paid the state superin- 
tendent. And the same is true of other salaries, 
both in state and private service. Directing the 
educational interests of the state’s children 
ought to be as valuable a service as directing 


SOME MorRE 
ABOUT SALARIES 
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the construction of state roads, or supervising 
the development of her agricultural resources. 
Administering to the school needs of half a 
million children ought to command as much 
remuneration as administering an automobile 
sales department or superintending the invest- 
ment of a bank’s funds. But it doesn’t in Wis- 
consin. The discrimination should be remedied 
before July first, next. 


* a * 
How StTuPip “Diogenes Goes Seeking” 
OF Us? is the title of a Milwaukee 


Journal editorial which al- 
ternately pats us and spanks us for suggesting 
in the February JOURNAL OF EDUCATION that 
the spelling contest promoted through the 
schools by the Journal might be placed in the 
class of propaganda (commercial of course) 
which the Journal so strenuously and rightfully 
condemns. Besides telling us that we do not 
understand what is and what is not propaganda, 
admonishing us that we would be a more effec- 
tive fighter “in the ranks of those who would 
protect the integrity of the schools,” and sug- 
gesting that it would be more profitable to our- 
selves were we to try to understand why the 
Journal’s contest is not propaganda, it goes on 
to say: 

“The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION should 
scan these words in the schoolroom spellers and in 
the state superintendent’s list (used by the Journal) 
to see if any propaganda has crept in between the 
syllables. Not one iota should be tolerated; we shall 
give a prize to the member of the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION’S staff who points out the propaganda in 
any one of a dozen words listed in any textbook 
used in Wisconsin schools. To the bright young per- 
son first reporting we shall give one copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus, bound in frog skin.” 

A chocolate salesman’s proposition to dis- 
tribute samples of chocolate bars through the 
schools because chocolate is a very wholesome 
food for children, was turned down by one 
school. (The children would have enjoyed 
them, but it was obviously an advertising 
scheme. ) 

A salesman’s request for permission to give 
fly swatters free to school children to aid in a 
great ‘‘swat the fly” campaign, was refused by 
another school. (A worthy campaign, but the 
swatter was to carry the name of a local bank. 
The schools are a fine advertising medium. In- 
cidentally, the salesman lost the sale.) 

A great “better home lighting’ essay con- 
test, promoted by lighting fixture manufacturers 
for the purpose of carrying out an eyesight 
preservation program, was refused cooperation 


by still another school. (May have been pro- 
moted from purely altruistic motives, but the 
by-product would have been a splendid mailing 
list and a complete survey of lighting fixtures 
in the homes of school children.) 

And a spelling contest promoted by a great 
newspaper—of course there is no propaganda 
in a list of words; or in chocolate, fly swatters, 
or electric light fixtures, either. 

How stupid! Awful funny we didn’t think 


of that before! 
* * 


LEADERSHIP 
VERSUS SNIPING 


“Every step that education 
has taken in this country 
in the present generation 
has been a misstep, and the most crippling one 
is called guidance and vocational education,” is 
a statement credited to a widely read writer who 
may be competent to pass judgment in his own 
field but who, if the statement is correctly 
quoted, is entirely out of touch and unacquainted 
with modern educational developments. 

“Professor raps school system as antiquated” 
is the headline in a newspaper which goes on 
to quote the professor as follows: “It is almost 
impossible to get them [referring to college stu- 
dents} to take positions of their own, to ex- 
press judgments of their own, to present views 
specifically their own on any subject. The school 
years, elementary and secondary, seem to have 
been spent in having their minds made up for 
them by teachers, the course of study, and the 
books that have been selected for them to read. 
The trouble with the present educational sys- 
tem lies in the fact that it is pursuing the same 
methods found effective in the early nineteenth 
century.’ 

Anyone who is acquainted with modern 
school development knows that there has been 
what constitutes practically a revolution in cur- 
ricula, methods, techniques, and general aims 
and purposes in education during the past 
twenty years. Teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, and teacher training faculties 
are studying their problems and applying scien- 
tific methods to the solution of them. They un- 
derstand better than anyone else that there is 
still much to be accomplished, and they are 
quietly but constantly experimenting, planning, 
and devising new methods for greater effective- 
ness. They welcome constructive criticism and 
they are eager for help from above, below, or 
anywhere. They would gladly follow a Moses 
who could lead them to better things for the 
nation’s boys and girls. They will not be dis- 
couraged by chronic sniping. 








N educational fea- 
A ture of special 
interest in the 
schools of Forest 
county is the active 
correspondence car- 
ried on with pupils of 
foreign countries 
through the Junior Red Cross. Through this 
medium thirty-five rural and state graded 
schools have a direct contact with twenty-six 
foreign nations. The portfolios which are ex- 
changed contain letters, stories, pictures, and 
hand work descriptive of the customs of the 
localities from which they are sent. This con- 
tact tends to develop a keener interest in the 
study of history and geography, to raise the 
standard of workmanship by making compari- 
son with the work done by children of for- 
eign lands, and in general to broaden the vision 
and develop a more sympathetic attitude toward 
our fellow men. In this day of international 
trade, of federation of national educational as- 
sociations, of international movements for 
world peace and abolition of war, it is obvious 
that the exchanging of portfolios and corre- 
spondence by the children of a county with 
those of twenty-six nations is highly desirable. 
The work is enthusiastically supported by 
County Superintendent Switzer and Miss Anna 
D. Gray, supervisor. 





On March 2 the faculty of the Winslow 
School, Racine, had installed what is believed 
to be the best and most complete radio equip- 
ment for school purposes found anywhere in 
the state. The set is a super-dynamic Radio- 
dyne, made in Racine, and has been placed in 
the principal’s office. Beside it is a switchboard 
with separate wires leading to each classroom. 
Each of the twelve rooms has a loud speaker of 
the magnetic type. It is thus possible for the 
operator to control reception in the rooms, con- 
necting as many as he wishes at any given time. 
The phonographic attachment makes it possible 
to broadcast record music to the rooms. An- 
other feature is a microphone which enables 
the principal, Frederick C. Meyer, to make an- 
nouncements simultaneously to all teachers and 
pupils. He also conducts opening exercises 
three times a week. On March 15 an opening 
day program was given so that parents and 
friends might see the educational possibilities 
involved in the use of the radio in the class- 
rooms. 

The faculty has undertaken to pay for this 
equipment from its entertainment fund and is 
being enthusiastically supported by the patrons, 
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(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 


who are quick to real- 
ize the advantages 
given their children. 
The school is using 
the equipment for 
these distinct pur- 
poses: 
sie rs. 
opening exercises and to make announce- 
ments. 
. To give short talks on important matters 
such as thrift, safety, character education. 
3. To receive the Damrosch music instruc- 


nN 


tion and other matters of a strictly edu- | 


cational nature. 

4. To conduct music memory contests. 

5. To furnish music for pupils to march out 
by at dismissal periods. 





For several years the graduating classes of 
the Janesville High school have presented the 
school with beautiful pictures. There are now 
about to be hung in the library a group of pic- 
tures of unusual beauty. They are hand colored 
enlargements of actual photographs taken 
throughout the world, accurately representing 
scenes of literary and historical interest and 
beauty spots of world renown. Each picture is 
enlarged from the negative and colored by hand 
in most careful detail, to make the picture as 
nearly like the actual scenes as possible. They 
have been selected with a view to making them 
express a spirit of beauty and culture, and to 
stimulate the pupil’s desire to know more about 
the scenes represented. Each picture is accom- 
panied by a small engraved plate which gives 
its particular historical and literary significance, 
thus carrying out the aim of the collection. 





The Hiles School, under the principalship of 
Mr. C. H. Beitzel, has endeavored, each year, 
to present something new and educational in 
the line of school and community activities. 
This year the teachers of the school conducted 
classes one evening from seven until nine 
o'clock. The regular classroom work was dem- 
onstrated. The parents, especially the fathers, 
who are otherwise unable to do so, had an op- 
portunity of visiting the regular school session. 
The general appreciation of the parents of the 
opportunity given them to strengthen the bond 
between home and school was shown by the 
splendid attendance, l 

Mr. Beitzel is now making preparations fo 
a school fair to be given at the close of the 
year. The school has a very active Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association which will aid in financing 
the fair. 





conduct, 
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Principal M. R. Frazier, Williams Bay, who 
also teaches science in the high school, has 
compiled a very practical work book consist- 
ing of unit assignments, references, and sup- 
plementary problems for his class in physics. 
The material is being carefully checked 
throughout and is a promising piece of work. 





An educational feature of special interest in 
the schools of Forest county is the active corre- 
spondence carried on with pupils of foreign 
countries through the Junior Red Cross. 
Through this medium thirty-five rural and 
state graded schools have a direct contact with 
twenty-six foreign nations. The portfolios 
which are exchanged contain letters, stories, 
pictures, and hand work descriptive of the 
customs of the localities from which they are 
sent. This contact tends to develop a keener 
interest in the study of history and geography, 
to raise the standard of workmanship by making 
comparison with the work done by children of 
foreign lands, and in general to broaden the 
vision and develop a more sympathetic attitude 
toward our fello wmen. In this day of interna- 
tional trade, of federation of national educa- 
tional associations, of international movements 
for world peace and abolition of war, it is obvi- 
ous that the exchanging of portfolios and corre- 
spondence by the children of a county with 
those of twenty-six nations is highly desirable. 
The work is enthusiastically supported by 
County Superintendent Switzer and Miss Anna 
D. Gray, supervisor. 





Ninety-four business men of the city of Be- 
loit are engaging in a campaign of friendship 
with the boys of Beloit high school during the 
weeks of April 15 to 26. This campaign will 
consist of helping the boys find or discover 
what life work they are best adapted for and 
pointing their future education in that direc- 
tion. The Social Service Commission of the 
Federated Churches and the service clubs of 
that city will cooperate in the movement, which 
is under the direction of the Senior Hi-Y Club. 

“The purpose of the campaign of friendship is to 
discover the personal attitudes of every boy in high 
school, also his outside hobbies and interests and 
his life ambitions. From this survey the social service 
commission will assign the boys to the men of the 
profession or business the boy has an interest in. By 
meeting the men, the boys will discover how much 
education, money, and equipment is needed for their 
life work. The plan also calls for the business and 
professional men indicating which school offers the 
best in the way of preparation for a life work. 

“Judge Chester H. Christianson will present the 


plan to the boys of the high school at a special as- 


sembly to be held some time during Monday, April 
16. At the same time the boys will fill out blanks 
under the guidance of the male members of the 
faculty. 





The Langlade County Rural Normal school 
at Antigo has been receiving a considerable 
number of press notices on the effectiveness of 
its work in teaching eye-sight conservation, 
based upon a report of the eye-sight conserva- 
tion commission of America. According to the 
survey the Langlade Normal, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. R. B. Nolan, occupies a position 
in the first rank among schools and colleges. 
“Mr. Nolan is showing that it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to instruct prospective 
teachers so that they can conduct important 
visual tests for the detection of eye defects,” 
says the report. 





Farm boys and girls of this community owe 
a lot to Mr. L. R. Larson of the Beaver Dam 
High school. Realizing that there are any num- 
ber of rural boys and girls who do not have a 
chance to attend high school but who are an- 
xious to further their education as much as 
possible, Mr. Larson has organized a Saturday 
school for these youngsters at the Beaver Dam 
High school. These boys and girls gather at 
the high school each Saturday morning and 
spend an entire day there taking up the dif- 
ferent subjects, English, arithmetic, keeping of 
farm records and the like. Special teachers of 
the high school assist Mr. Larson in this work, 
which thus far has been a tremendous success. 
There are from fifteen to twenty-five in at- 
tendance at these classes, but there ought to be 
a lot more. This Saturday school is one which 
ought to attract a large number of boys and 
gitls of the farm who do not have the oppor- 
tunity to continue school after completing their 
rural school courses. 

—Beaver Dam Citizen 





Superintendent Milton C. Potter started his 
sixteenth year as head of the Milwaukee Public 
School System last month, and the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers’ Association, representa- 
tive of the 700 high school teachers under his 
direction, takes this opportunity most heartily 
to congratulate him upon his splendid record 
and to extend to him their hope that he will 
continue during the next fifteen-year period to 
direct their work. 

—The Pro-mo-tor 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 
Method to Interest EVERY 


Child in Musical Training 


O engender not only an interest in music 
but a real enthusiasm for it on the part 
of every boy and girl, modern schools 

have found nothing more effectual than the 
novel method of introducing the harmonica 
into the regular musical curriculum. 

So quickly and so easily can the average 
youngster master the harmonica to the point 
of playing with accuracy and expression that 
without consciousness of it, they rapidly 
acquire a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of music. They become excellent 
sight readers and as their ability increases, 
they soon become inspired with a keen desire 
for greater skill and achievement. 

Step by step, then, so strong is the fascina- 
tion of the harmonica that it is an easy 
matter to guide them into an appreciation of 
the best in music— 


Effortless Training 
Superior Results 


The value of the harmonica lies 
not alone, however, in arousing 
an active interest for music on the 
part of the pupil. From the 
teacher's viewpoint it is likewise 
most effective. It minimizes to 
an immeasurable extent the en- 
deavor, effort, and time usually 
expended in musical training— 
and at the same time achieves re- 
sults far beyond the usual. 
Few, indeed, are the pupils, no 
matter how backward and listless they ordinarily 
have been in the study of music, who are not led into 
a real love for it through the lure of the harmonica. 
Regardless of the ability of the student to “carry a 
tune” the use of the harmonica indelibly registers 
on his mind, tones which are absolutely true and thus 
steadily trains him to correct musical perception. 
Instead of the music of the street they learn early 
in life to love the masterpieces of famous composers 
classic and modern—and with this interest aroused, 
it is but a step to the study of the biography of these 
composers and the history of their times. 
Most important of all, the desirable mental traits and 
characteristics developed thru playing this instrument 
almost invariably extend to the pupil's other studies 
and activities—and have a decidedly favorable in- 
fluence on the general upbuilding and formation of 
his character. Indeed, so pervasive is its influence 
that it makes school attractive even to the unruly 
child and the retarded pupil. 




























Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 


Practical Helps for Teachers 
So many teachers and music supervisors have 
inquired regarding the value of the harmoni- 
ca in group as well as individual instruction 
that an exhaustive study of results in many schools 
has been prepared in the form of a brochure en- 
titled “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” To teach- 
ers and others in authority this brochure will be sent 
without charge upon request. 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-D, 
114 East 16th St., 


New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free brochure on “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and boys.” 

WARE 66ee etnes 


ADDRESS 














The Open Forum 


The following comment was received from a teacher 
to whom a copy of the teacher welfare survey ques- 
tionnaire was sent. It is self-explanatory: 

Dear Sir: 


I would like to add some remarks on the board 
question, as rural teachers are facing a real problem 
there. In nearly all rural districts they must stay in 
homes where they are not wanted. You can imagine 
the outcome. Right now I don't know where I'll be 
two weeks from now. The only family who would 
board the teacher is moving away, leaving the farm. 
I am boarding with a neighbor but I will just “have” 
to leave as soon as she has extra work to do. I know 
of a number of other districts where teachers go 
long distances—even ten miles—to a city for a board- 
ing place. 

In spite of this they must get to their school, 
without any help, even through snowdrifts that are 
four and five feet deep. This happens too often and 
people talk of the “poor teachers’ who have frozen 
their hands, face, feet, and legs, but they forget that 
they might stop it by cheerfully opening their homes 
to her or by taking the team and breaking a track. 

I don’t believe teachers can be very bad people or 
they would never be trusted with the education of 
these same people’s children. 

—A Rural Teacher 





Dear Bart: 

If you can spare 50 copies of the April number of 
the JouRNAL, I should like to use them in my class 
in School Administration. 

—Frank 8S. Hyer, Pres. 
Whitewater St. Teachers’ Coll. 





To the Editor: 

In his article on ‘“Who Uses the New Techniques” 
in the February number of the JouRNAL, Principal 
Jones says that what we need is a comparison of the 
new and the old techniques under controlled condi- 
tions. This is undoubtedly the method that must ulti- 
mately be used to compare values of the contract and 
recitation plans, but expectations along these lines 
must not be allowed to run too high. (Popular at- 
titude at present.) When one sees the enthusiasm 
with which teachers and pupils work when the 
“deadly lock-step” of the recitation is broken up one 
almost dreads to leave the decision to the fate of a 
controlled experiment. 

Those who are familiar with such experiments 
know that it is very difficult to show that one tech- 
Mique is superior to another. Even in the so-called 
controlled experiments not everything is under per- 
fect control. (Your own feelings, for instance, if you 
happen to have the “fad” complex.) The first and 
most difficult thing with which the experimenter in 
teaching techniques meets is the fact that the only 
thing that he can measure with any degree of ac- 
curacy is the amount of information the pupil has. 
It is impossible even to measure the quality of in- 
formation without getting into a field where the 
standards are no longer objective. 

With these things in mind, and with the idea of 
encouraging others who may be more favorably situ- 
ated for the purpose of conducting experiments of 
this kind, the following experiment, which was tried 
out in the River Falls High School three years ago, 
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is submitted. Up to that time the contract assign- 
ment had been used in only a few classes and there 
was not the chance for carry-over from one class to 
another that there would be now. 

Five different subjects were chosen and the pupils 
were paired on an I. Q. basis. Since the ability of 
the teacher is an important factor in experiments of 
this kind, the same teacher was used for both sec- 
tions. The teacher was instructed to conduct the 
recitation section just as she had before she began 
using the contract. Since whole classes could not be 
paired, the experiment was confined to groups within 
the classes. When the results came in, neither method 
showed an advantage. An inspection of the initial 
tests and the I. Q.’s, however, showed that there was 
not a very high correlation. In other words, while 
the groups were approximately equal in ability, they 
were not equal in achievement. Eighty-eight of them 
had the same initial test scores and approximately the 
same I. Q. 

Standard tests were used in algebra and informal 
objective tests prepared by the teacher were used in 
all other classes. 

Results. In the final tests the contract assignment 
showed better scores in 28 cases, recitation showed 
better scores in 9 cases, and there were 7 cases in 
which paired pupils made the same score. As stated 
in the beginning, there is not enough evidence here 
to warrant anything but tentative conclusions. The 
evidence does point to the conclusion that so far as 
information is concerned, the contract produces meas- 


urably better results than the recitation. 
—H. C. Mason, Supt. of Schools, River Falls 





Dear Sirs: 

I am enclosing herewith a check for two dollars, 
membership fee for Miss Mabel Jones in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 

Her health would not permit her to assume her 
duties when our schools opened in September. How- 
ever, her interest in school affairs remained keen un- 
til the last, and a few days prior to her decease she 
sent five dollars to her former principal, requesting 
that it be used to pay her dues in the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Teachers’ Council of Racine. Her won- 
derful professional spirit may well be emulated by all 
in the profession. 

Kindly send the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION to her old address. Although she has answered 
the final roll call, her people will no doubt be glad 
to receive her magazines. 

—Pearl EF. 
Teachers 


Drew, Secretary 
Council of Racine 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 

Following the plan to let you know whenever the 
Journal checkup shows articles in your magazine as 
being of most interest to readers, the WISCONSIN 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION was mentioned by a Journal 
reader in the March checkup. Usually, in mentioning 
other reading that interests them, our readers write 
in the title of some certain article. But this month, 
as well as last month, a Journal reader reported all 
of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as of 


most interest to him. : 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
Journal of the N. EH. A. 
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Appleton, 303!2 W. College Ave. 
Beloit, 205 Public Service Bldg. 
Fond du Lac, 401-411 Commercial 
National Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
Kenosha, 520°58th St. -» 314 Schwartz 


Bldg. 
saeanen, 404-406 State Bank Bldg. 
Madison, 316 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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oney for Travel 
Higher Education, Etc. 


Manyteachers go abroad during their summer vacations; and a great many more 
would like to. Others go to summer school, to fit themselves for higher salaried 
positions. Frequently, because of lack of ready cash, such plans must be cancelled. 


Borrow up to $300 at New, Reduced Rates 


Plan this year for a joyous, worth-while sum- 
mer vacation. We’ll lend you the money you need 
on your personal note —no endorsers necessary 
—and you may repay usin easy monthly payments. 

Our new reduced rate brings the average 
monthly cost of borrowing $100 down to 


only $1.38 when loan is repaid in ten equal 
monthly payments. Other amounts up to $300 
in same proportion. 

Each payment on principal reduces the in- 
terest. You pay ONLY on unpaid balance and 
for actual time you keep the money. 


QUICK—CONFIDENTIAL 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s 
contract and we will hand you the money with- 
out delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. 


No inquiries are made of friends, relatives or 
the school board. Our faith in the honesty 


Corporation. 








WISCONSIN OFFICES 


618-622 Empire Bldg. 
Racine, 423 Main St., 


Bank Bldg. 


Loans made within 50-mile radius of nearest office. 


Milwaukee, 196 West Water Street, 


Oshkosh, 610-611 First National Bank 


Sheboygan. 515-517 Security Bldg. 
Wausau, 409-410 American National 


of teachers enables us to render immediate 
service. 

Applications by mail will receive prompt 
attention. If inconvenient to call personally, 
you may fill out and mail the coupon. 


Household Finance 


| ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 
It is understood this inquiry does 
1 not obligate me to borrow or put me 


to any expense. 


l Amount I wish to borrow, $ 


| Name 
1 
1 Street 
| 
Arcade Bldg. | City s-seeceeeseeeecenece cereccecccecnsoecssocccce 
My salary is $...............-.--- 
l 
t I teach at 























Poems Written By Wisconsin Teachers 


Miss Josephine Miller, teacher at the Franklin 
School, La Crosse, and a graduate of the La Crosse 
State Teachers college, won first honors in a national 
poetry contest conducted by the Society of Present 
Day Poets of America. First place was awarded Miss 
Miller on her poem 


Confidence 
You promised you’d come when I summoned; 
You said you would hie if I'd call. 
But how could I know that I'd need you 
When you couldn’t hear me at all? 


I thought you would know if I whispered; 
Never doubted you’d come day or night. 

So I breathed low your name to the lightening 
In the dark—as I battled with fright. 


And when the cool rain gently soothed me, 
Saying softly, “All's well. Go to sleep.” 

Could I know ’twasn’t your voice was calling, 
Remembering your promise to keep? 


Miss Miller will be mentioned in the 1929 An- 
thology, which culls the best of the poems submit- 
ted during the year and prints them at the close of 
each year. 

Miss Martha Fay Shuman, also of La Crosse, will 
be given mention in the 1928 Anthology. 





The Teacher Meditates 


What have I ever done that I should share 

This poignant loveliness ?—intimately 

To know the thrill of joy that comes to be 

When Youth, in delving through the maze and snare 

Of hidden truth, through darkness finds the fair, 

Clear blue of truth revealed, of thought set free- 

When, wonderstruck, such Youth will turn to me 

From his lone height attained? I breathe free air 

Once more, my eyes beholding with new sight 

What often older view has power to blur— 

That first peak gained. I hesitate to say 

One word—to break the spell—lest hasty flight 

Of this shared moment may too soon occur- 

May leave me too adult to tread Youth’s way. 
—Klizabeth Ritzmann, Stoughton H. 8. 





A Teacher’s Supplication 
Father, we pray that Thou wilt send 
Sufficient of Thy grace 
To help us, each and every one, 


Nobly to fill his place. 


Humbly we beg that Thou wilt shed 
Upon our souls a light, 

That we may clearly see our paths 
Of duty and of right. 


Help us to mould the hearts and minds 
Of those we aim to teach, 

So that the flight of time may leave 
Naught but the best in each. 


Show us the way to fill their souls 

With nobleness and truth, 

So deeds of manhood may reflect 

The lessons of their youth. 

—Margaret H. Fitzgerald, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Children 


A poem never seems to me 
As lovely as a child can be. 

Whose downy head has once found rest 
Upon a mother’s loving breast, 

Whose trusting eyes I dare not fail 
When on adventurous seas we sail, 

Whose plastic mind is fresh and sweet 
Like days of spring the robins greet, 

Or like the newly turned-o’er sod 
Prepared for planting goldenrod. 

Ah, that I well might feel the need 
Of sowing deep with pure, live seed. 

That strong and sturdy plants may spring, 
Upon whose branches birds can sing 

Songs full of Wisdom, Love, and Cheer 
That tell of plants and birdies here. 

Children are taught by fools like me— 
There can but One Great Teacher be. 

—Mrs. Blanche St. John, 
Stevens Point Teachers’ College 





The Rural Supervisor 
A sandy road, 
A sunny day, 
Will take me out upon the way 
To a white school house. 
Within, a row of seats, 
And a teacher who comes, me to greet. 
These country, growing girls and boys, 
Alive with all their joys, 
Stare at me. 
These frowsy-headed boys and girls 
With short, straight hair and kinky curls, 
Smile at me. 
The teacher then asks me to talk 
And as down the aisle I slowly walk, 
I see—sunny faces. 
My talk is given. 
And I have striven 
To touch a hungry heart. 
I go my way 
And wonder much— 
If I have done, 
My part. 


—Thelma Beier, Almond 





Little Gardens 
Each little mind is a garden 
Where the teacher plants the seeds 
That grow into beautiful plants, 
And blossom in kindly deeds. 
Some of the ground is fertile, 
Some is barren and dry; 
But with careful cultivation 
The teachers must experiment, try. 
It is interest and love 
That start these small plants right, 
And the sunshine of encouragement 
Will make them strong and bright. 
So think of these minds as gardens, 
Wherein with loving care, 
Will grow the choicest flowers 
Of grace and beauty rare. 

—Ada M. Kies, Montfort 
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As draft adminis- 
trator during the 
war, and as Secretary 
of the State Board of 


E. A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D Education, Dr. Fitzpat- 


rick was.intimately as- 
sociated with the recent 
history of the state, and knew 
personally the main charac- 
ters in the recent legislation. 
He felt the need of a book to 
build up pride in Wisconsin 
state history, and conse- 
quently prepared 


WISCONSIN 


a complete story of the social, political, and 


economic development of the state written 
especially for Wisconsin school children. 


Accepted by numerous Wisconsin teachers as 
essential training in state knowledge and 
state loyalty for their seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade pupils. “It embodies to a re- 
markable degree,’ writes Miss Catherine 
O’Grady of the Peckham Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, “all the attributes of a good text 
—completeness and comprehensiveness as to 
subject matter; interest in reference to ma- 
terial, pictures, suggestions to pupils; ex- 
cellency in organization and arrangement; a 
presentation and style adapted to the pupil 
of junior high age; a general attractiveness 
as to binding, type, etc. In my judgment, 
‘Wisconsin’ as a text remains unsurpassed 
and is an example of what a truly good text 
may achieve.” 


Have you seen this popular text? 
We shall be pleased to send you a 
copy on ten days’ approval if you 
will send us your name and address. 
Price, $1.72. Write today. Address: 
Dept. W. J. E. 4. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
50 Church St. 53 W. Jackson Blwd. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































What Are You Reading? 


The function of a book is to stimulate the intel- 
ligence, not to befuddle it, to serve as an instru- 
ment for one’s own thinking rather than as its 
lifeless substitute. 

—Alfred Zimmern 


Sceptical Essays 


By Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 1928. 


Stimulating essays, designed to help penetrate the 
layers of superstition, prejudice, and stupidity which 
keep us from getting an enlightened perspective on 
religion, science, morals, politics, and education. In 
his introduction Mr. Russell says, “The scepticism 
that I advocate amounts only to this: (1) that when 
the experts are agreed, the opposite opinion cannot 
be held to be certain; (2) that when they are not 
agreed, no opinion can be regarded as certain by a 
non-expert; and (3) that when they all hold that no 
sufficient grounds for a positive opinion exist, the 
ordinary man would do well to suspend his judg- 
ment.” The opinions for which people are willing to 
fight and persecute all belong to one of the three 
classes which this scepticism condemns; therefore, 
says the author, while these three propositions may 
seem mild, they would, if accepted, absolutely revo- 
lutionize human life. The hope of civilization lies in 
the development of the rational man, he “who takes 
account of all relevant evidence in arriving at a be- 
lief,” and lets intelligence control desires. 


Bertand Russell addressed the 1927 convention of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association. Sceptical Essays 
is his first book of essays for the general reader. 


The Trabue—Stevens Speller 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Il. 


The assignments are organized around children’s 
activities and interests. Based on the assignment, pre- 
test, word study, and final test plan, and organized 
for the purpose of helping teachers and pupils free 
themselves from the limitations that have traditionally 
surrounded instruction in spelling. 


Visual Instruction in the Public Schools 
By Anna V. Dorris, Ginn & Co. 1928. 


The fact that a psychologist of Freeman's standing 
and a former state school superintendent of Fine- 
gan’s caliber have participated actively in this field is 
evidence of a genuine attempt to discover the value 
of such devices and effective methods for their 
utilization. 

Professor Dorris uses the term visual education in 
the broad sense as meaning the enrichment of edu- 
cation through the “seeing experience,’ which in- 
cludes all types of visual aids such as excursions, flat 
pictures, models, exhibits, charts, maps, graphs, 
stereographs, stereopticon slides, and motion pictures. 
Part I discusses reasons for the use of, functions of, 
and types of visual aids. Strangely, no attempt what- 
ever was made to cite experimental evidence in stat- 
ing the reasons for the use of visual aids. Freeman's 
Visual Education, probably the most important book 
in the field, is not mentioned anywhere in the vol- 
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ume. No reference is made to other important litera- 
ture in the field, including a number of doctors’ 
theses and numerous bulletins and yearbook materials. 
The author has been content to draw upon her own 
experience to the virtually complete neglect of the 
literature in the field. The few references mentioned 
are incomplete. 

Part II describes visual instruction in relation to 
classroom procedure; visual aids in geography, his- 
tory, and civics; and visual instruction in natural 
science, fine arts, household and manual arts, health 
education, and reading and literature. Part III dis- 
cusses the need for teacher training in visual instruc- 
tion, organization and administration of a visual- 
instruction department, and certain concluding con- 
siderations. 

The book itself exemplifies the principles advocated 
by including 154 good illustrations. The reviewer 
read the book at night and was unpleasantly affected 
by the highly glazed paper—possibly it has advan- 
tages when so large a number of illustrations is in- 
volved. The author's training and experience as a 
worker in geography is reflected in the emphasis on 
social science and in the types of illustrations and 
cuts. The practical suggestions and concrete experi- 
ences and materials should prove of real assistance 
to the classroom teacher. 





Health Essentials. 
By Andress, Aldinger & Goldberger. Ginn & 
Co. 1928. 


The authors of this book intended it to be used 
primarily as a high school textbook. It would be 
equally valuable as a reference work for upper grades 
and junior high schools. 

The book is well illustrated and each chapter is 
supplemented with questions and statements for gen- 
eral discussion. The “stories from real life’ in chap- 
ters XII and XIII are well chosen and will prove 
valuable. Not least important is the chapter on AIl- 
cohol, Tobacco and Drug Habits as Liabilities. 


The Play Road to Health. 
By Newmayer and Browne. American Book Co., 
Chicago. 


The first of a series called ‘‘Health and Happiness.” 
This book is what many primary teachers will wel- 
come, a dramatic health reader. The little plays are 
easily done and they will open the way to original 
health plays by the children. 


Adventures in Health 


By Nathalie F. Moulton. Little, Brown & Co., 
Chicago. 


A series of “adventures” that are the experiences 
of two children called Buddie and Blossom. The 
stories are interesting and well illustrated. Each story 
deals with an important health fact in such a simple 
way that the book can well be recommended for use 
as a supplementary health reader in the lower grades. 
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Henry the VIIIth 


By Francis Hackett. 
New York City. 


1929. Horace Liveright, 


Hackett has succeeded brilliantly in giving a con- 
vincing portrait of England's most nefarious king as 
a man guided invariably by principle. It is the quality 
which made him so incomprehensible a personality 
to his fellow sovereign, Francis I of France. It is the 
quality which gave his spiritual advisors—Wolsey, 
Cromwell, Cranmer—temporarily such tremendous 
power. With brief descriptive phrases and telling 
epithets, Hackett keeps the central figure before us, 
from the age of ten till the last solemn scene in the 
hushed chamber when Cranmer rises to his feet at 
last, ‘weeping mildly.” At first a man of genial 
warmth, good nature, and excessive personal pride, 
Henry’s spirit hardened and grew cold and vindictive 
as successive experiences with the world and men 
made him suspicious and cynical. 

Nothing adequate can be said about his gallery of 
ladies, from the virtuous Catharine of Aragon, ‘‘posi- 
tive and durable in character, of a race that can be 
disagreeable as asafoetida and as delicious as Malaga”’ 
to Katharine Parr, ‘one of those quiet women who 
see the virile sex in a light of their own.’’ Each one 
is shown in her human relation to the man—Henry 
as well as to the king. 


While the Bridegroom Tarried 


By Edna Bryner. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1929. 

A novel that is a little bit hard to get into, but, 
after the first few chapters, is a beautifully written 
and moving study of a splendid woman who is not 
afraid to live dangerously and a man who succumbs 
to the traditional and conventional. Some critics re- 
prove the author for a conscious imitation of the 
style of Gertrude Stein, but in this instance it is a 
pleasure not to know the said Gertrude’s work. It’s 
a book one doesn’t leave unfinished. * 


The Rebel Generation 


By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. Translated from the 
Dutch by M. W. Hoper. Dutton, 1928. 


Few Dutch writings reach America, and if this 
novel is a good sample of Dutch literature, that is 
a great pity. It is a brilliant presentation of emanci- 
pation from customs. Every generation is shown to 
be a “rebel generation.” It is a study in feminism 
too, winding up with the assurance that the old in 
stinctive longings of woman still play a large part in 
determining how their lives should be spent. 


The Bronte Sisters 
By Ernest Dimnet. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. 


In his History of English Literature Andrew Lang 
wrote, ““The best book on the Brontés is in French.” 
He meant the one by Dimnet, now for the first time 
available in English. There are no more fascinating 
characters in the field of English authorship than 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté, and this book helps a 
good deal in understanding them and their work. 
The story of their lives is as strange as the stories 
they wrote. 
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The Study Readers 
WALKER-PARKMAN-SUMMY 


We Three, the Primer, and First to 
Sixth Year Readers; adequate, inex- 
pensive accessory material; Teacher's 
Manuals. 


What They Mean to the Child 


Hach child receives from the outset 
systematic training in the skills and 
habits essential to the economical hand- 
ling of any reading situation. 


Each child obtains this’. training 
through brilliant and fascinating content, 
which promotes right attitudes. 

Each child’s growth in reading power 
is assured by means of clever informal 
tests, which reveal his progress ac- 
curately. 

Each child will find the Study Reader 
training invaluable in the reading and 
study of the junior and senior high 
school grades. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


323 East 23rd St. Chicago 








Forward March 





} 






with 


The New 
Winston 
Readers 


More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with the previously published 
WINSTON READERS. — Now a new series 
is available. — The time-tested method and 
many of the original features have been re- 
tained.—But there are many new features— 
the vocabulary conforms to the Gates list; 
new content includes silent-reading exercises, 
work-type material, comprehension checks 
for every unit; and so on.—The former series 
can now step to one side while THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS continue a forward 
march. 

May we send you literature? 


BS 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO J, 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


/, \ \ 


\e?” 























Around the State 


CALENDAR 


April 15-19—North Central States Music Su- 
pervisors Conference, Milwaukee 

April 24-25-26—Penmanship Teachers Assn., 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 29-May 3—International Kindergarten 
Union, Rochester, New York 

May 17-18—Wis. School Band Tournament, 
Stevens Point 

May 21-22-23—Wis. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Marinette 

June 28-July 4—National Education Assn., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

July 25-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Geneva, Switzerland 





Students of the Agricultural and domestic science 
departments of the Stephenson Training School, Mari- 
nette, have won the following honors in extra-cur- 
ricular activities since April 1, 1928: First and sec- 


ond places in both declamation and oratory in the 
league contests of the State High School Forensic 
League. First in judging potatoes and second in judg- 
ing apples at the Smith-Hughes Judging Contest 
held at Madison last Fall. (This team of three boys 
competed with teams from 81 Smith—Hughes high 
schools of the state.) First in 4-H Club Girls’ and 
second in 4-H Boys’ Club Team demonstration work 
at the State Fair. First in Children’s Clothing at the 
International Livestock Show and 4-H Club Con- 
gress at Chicago. First and second places in the state 
for 4-H Club Girls’ Sewing. First place, open class 
and 4-H Club class, Russett Rural potatoes, at Wis- 
consin State Potato Show, 1928. First in the Junior 
4-H Club Plan Tournament at Madison in February. 

Two girls who are members of the Teachers’ 
Training Department of the school have had unique 
honors in 4-H Club work. One was sent by Wis- 
consin to the 4-H Club Leadership Congress at 
Washington last -summer.as a reward. for.excellence 
in Junior Club leadership. Another was awarded a 
free trip to the International Livestock Show and 
4-H Club Congress at Chicago in December, also for 
outstanding work as a Junior leader. 
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What Comes After the 
Purchase Price? If it’sa 


DEMOUNTABLE 


sharp, 
clean, 
snappy, 
impres- 
sions. 





Beautiful Letters and years of quiet, 
efficient, and dependable service. 

The ideal Typewriter for Schools and 
Colleges. Standard in every way. Test 
Sheets, Certificates, and Award Buttons 
furnished to educational institutions. 

The Demountable is recognized for su- 
periority in ease of action, lightness of 
touch, writing qualities, manifolding, and 
economy in adoption. 

A much used typewriter requires daily 
care. Of considerable value from the in- 
structional point is the easily cleaned 
feature of the Demountable. 

May we tell you more about our at- 


tractive School Proposal? Write to 
Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—since 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 











MUSIC 


a 


SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











Rural Unit No. 1 


This big package 
of Music 






13 records—77 selections—20 inter- 
esting lessons—all for $12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 


Here is a big package of Victor Orthophonic 
music... grouped beautifully, helpfully, prac- 
tically, for rural schools. It includes swinging 
rhythms, galloping rhythms, dances, folk songs, 
concert solos, story music—13 records and 77 
selections. .. . Surely the exact selections you 
would make yourself, out of all Victor music, 
to help your school the most. 


All are arranged in a neat, strong container, 
with lock and key. $12.50, list price. 20% 
reduction to schools. Ask your dealer for this 
Unit No. 1, containing enough for a year’s 
beginning in music appreciation, which should 
be owned by every 
rural school and 
presented at every 
county institute 
for work in rural 
schools. 

Remember the special 
school Victrola, No. 8-8. 
Orthophonic; clear, 
sweet-toned; with beau- 
tiful Italian-style cab- 
inet, and special fea- 


tures for school use. 
Discount to schools 





25%! Ask your Victor 
dealer about this. Listen 
to it play. 





The Educational Department 


VicToR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Sewmuner 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 









Stadents’ 
Chemistry Desk 
No. 862 


A favorite in many laborator- 
ies. Accommodates 16 students, 
working in sections of 8. 


GRADES GO UP 


Kewaunee Desks are handy for stu- 
dents—that’s why students of physics 
and chemistry using them, have better 
grades. Faucets are right where they 
are needed—gas connections are always 
handy—drains are conveniently placed— 
drawers slide smoothly—doors never 
stick—ample space for students’ appara- 
tus and supplies—hardware and plumb- 
ing, neat and attractive—all desks are 
beautifully finished—there’s room for the 
feet —toes do not bump against the 
bottom. In every way Kewaunee Desks 
are designed for the convenience and 
comfort of the student. 





Thousands of schools throughout the 
United States are equipped with Kewau- 
nee Laboratory Furniture because it best 
fits the students’ needs. It is endorsed 
by leading Educational authorities in 
every state of the Union. If your 
school needs new Laboratory Furniture 
or is considering starting a new labora- 
tory, without cost our engineering de- 
partment will be glad to help you. Write 
direct to the factory at Kewaunee for 


full details. 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 EK. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 














The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Miss Emma L. Wilder of the department of phys- 
ical education of the La Crosse State Teachers Col- 
lege, chairman for Wisconsin of the national com- 
mittee on basket ball for women, reports as follows 
the conclusions recently reached by the Wisconsin 
division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation: 


“Shall we sponsor the participation of girls in 
keen competitive events? At the recent conven- 
tion of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation this question was 
brought up in every session. Before the meeting 
drew to a close a definite stand had been taken 
on the competitive participation of women in 
the Olympic Games. This group, composed of 
women who have charge of girls the country 
over, resolved that this division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation would record their 
disapproval of competition for girls and women 
in the Olympic Games. They give as a basis 
for their conclusions, opportunity for exploita- 
tion of girls, the specialization of the individual, 
and the possibility of overstrain in the training 
for and actual participation in the games. Be- 
cause of the fact that the United States will be 
host to other nations for the Games in 1932, the 
Division resolved to assist in every way in the 
entertainment of the women who are participat- 
ing, and will put on in Los Angeles, if possible, 
a festival which shall not contain any highly 
specialized forms of competition. With these 
suggestions and resolutions in mind, the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Division who had the good 
fortune of attending this conference at New 
York in January will endeavor to carry on in 
their communities the ideals the Division is 
based upon, in a program for girls which shall 
include the mass, be diversified, and will empha- 
size participation and not outcome. The idea is 
to have a game for every girl and every girl in 
a game.” 





At its recent meeting in Cleveland the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Association tre- 
elected J. W. Crabtree secretary of the Association 
for a fourth term of four years. No feature of the 
Cleveland convention aroused more wide-spread ap- 
preciation. For twelve years Mr. Crabtree’s leader- 
ship of the professional forces in American educa- 
tion has been as constant as it has been quiet and 
faithful. With a background of forty years of pio- 
neering and building, he went to Washington when 
the Association moved its headquarters there in 1917, 
as the first full time secretary. For twelve years he 
has held the educational forces of the nation to- 
gether in increasing harmony, mutual understanding, 
and cooperative effectiveness. He has brought to- 
gether at headquarters a staff of more than one hun- 
dred trained workers and specialists who are serving 
the Association and its various departments. He has 
seen the membership grow from about eight thousand 
active members to more than a hundred and ninety 
thousand. 





Five Wisconsin high school pupils who have shown 
special aptitude in their musical studies have been 
selected for membership in the 1929 national high 
school orchestra and band camp, according to infor- 
mation from Interlochen, Mich., where the camp is 
situated. They are Jane Jeliffe, Racine; Edward Mel- 
lon, Ellsworth; Frederick Ernest, Oconomowoc; Ev- 
erett Goli, Mt. Horeb, and Abraham Bell, Milwau- 
kee. The camp is fostered by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the Music Supervisors National 
conference, and the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, as an incentive to talented pu- 
pils. It is operated from June 23 to August 18. 
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The Exploratory Ideas 
are contained in these three books 
OUR FORESTS—A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 
Rohan 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY— 
AGRICULTURE 


Oosterhous 


OUR PLANT AND ANIMAL 
NEIGHBORS — 
CONSERVATION 


Younger 
In these books are found a safe and 
sane guide for directing life’s activities, 


which is a primary function of all 
curricula. 


Examine a copy of either or all 
C. C. Nelson Publishing Co. 


Appleton — Wisconsin 








For the first time + 


An Arithmetic Series which provides 
for the entire teaching job— 
T each—Practice—Measure— 
Remedy 


. . . 
Standard Service Arithmetics 
By F. B. KNIGHT, State University of 
Iowa 
J. W. STUDEBAKER, Supt. of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
G. M. Rucu, University of California 
One book for each grade from 3 to 8 


Outstanding Features 


1—Expanded treatment of all new learn- 
ing difficulties. 
2—Individual diagnostic and remedial 
program. 
3—Standardized drills which show the 
pupil his exact rate of progress. 
4—Tested and “tried out” in experi- 
mental form by thousands of 
pupils. Built on actual classroom 
experience. 
Detailed information gladly sent on 
request—ask for booklet No. 1110. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
623 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Direct. Service 


in the heart 
of Wisconsin 





TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
‘a rm 
orten (|| 
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The Orange Line routes are direct routes. 
NeVrangeline They link the cities and towns of central Wis- 

consin with a_ time-saving service. The 
luxurious coaches of The Orange Line make 
connections with other Orange Line routes, 
with other coach lines. On _ regular 
NN} schedules, at convenient hours—you’re sure to 
be on time when you travel The Orange Line. 
You’ll appreciate the directness of this modern 
way of travel. 


f — The Orange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


it and 
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SPRING TIME 
brings FLOWERS 


‘CRAYONEX’ 


‘CRAYOGRAPH’ 
‘PRANG WATER 
~— COLORS ~~ 

All help to bring? 
attractive results in Art classed’ 
Let us assist you wit instructions and new 


ideas on the use of these “Old Faithful” 
products in your classes. 


JHE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES PF 664-764 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY. SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW Mi STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 











LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


























ITCHEL 


BeTrer Oiur = 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools— Homes—Parks 


Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the ‘‘Betterbilt”’ 
line. Send for free illustrated catalog 
P vel Mel este) Mn Goleta la: las tt taal ole de) 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1540 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








At a recent meeting of the Board of Education of 
Madison, a resolution was adopted under the terms 
of which teachers who are married during the school 
year will be requested to offer their resignation. 
This clause will be inserted in the teacher contract. 
A decision of the Supreme Court early in March is 
of considerable interest in this connection. The case 
before the Court came from Green Bay, where the 
vocational board of education had made a contract 
with a teacher, containing a provision that the con- 
tract became invalid in case of the teacher's marriage. 
The teacher was married and was dismissed by the 
board. The case was brought to the Supreme Court, 
which decided in favor of the policy of the board. 





Two full tuition scholarships are available for 
women in the field of health education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 1929-30. Awards 
will be based upon the nature and quality of the 
previous academic work of the applicant, the ability 
she has shown in professional work in the field of 
public health or education, her need of scholarship 
aid, and the probable value of her further contribu- 
tion to health education. Arrangements have been 
made by which those who wish to take courses in 
education while studying at the Institute may do so 
without additional fee at either Boston University 
or Harvard. The scholarships will be awarded on 
June 25, 1929, and applications should be received 
not later than June 1st. Write to the Child Health 
Education Service of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, for ap- 
plication blanks. 





Since 1918 the Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege has sponsored annual state contests in commer- 
cial subjects. District contests were held in various 
parts of the state from which representatives were 
chosen to represent the districts in the state contest 
at Whitewater. In a number of meetings held by su- 
perintendents and principals the subject of contests 
has been discussed and action looking to the elim- 
ination of inter-school and state contests has been 
taken. The commercial contest committee decided to 
omit for this year the annual commercial contests 
both district and state. 





An unusually fine piece of county cooperative work 
was carried out early in March through the efforts 
of the State Teachers College, Platteville, the Ki- 
wanis Club, and the county agent. It was in the 
form of a four-day conference which, in spite of the 
very bad roads, was largely attended, more than 
three hundred men and women being present. The 
program included educational discussions of rural 
and city problems, stock judging contests, and pro- 
grams of entertainment by the high school and 
teachers’ college bands, orchestras, and glee clubs. 
The State Teachers College, under the leadership of 
President Royce, took a very active part in promot- 
ing the conference. 


Under the direction of P. E. Brewer, the Benton 
debate team succeeded in getting into the semi-finals 
of the southern section. They missed getting into the 
state semi-finals by one percent. Great advancement 
is shown over the work of previous years. Nearly 
300 persons witnessed the Benton—Waunakee debate 
—a record attendance for towns under 1000. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF 


THE STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


STEP BY STEP gradation with 
only one thing at a time. 


ARITHMETIC skills developed by 
abundant, varied drills and right 
habits fixed by repetition. 


PROBLEMS true to modern, 
everyday life and business prac- 
tice. 


LONG DIVISION robbed of its 
difficulties by a NEW METHOD 


OF TEACHING. 


SCIENTIFICALLY prepared Im- 


provement Tests. 


CHECKING and verifying of re- 
sults required on almost every 


page. 


The authors are Professor Strayer and Professor Upton, 
both of Columbia University 


Published in two, three, and six-book editions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 














od — 
— a Tor vEbOD "eon “ene 


OF 
‘ORB! Em) NOME? NOLES ORE OE 


“Of all the children’s eneyciueailiie published 
The Book of Knowledge rated highest 
with respect to popularity---”’ 


HIS fact was discovered by a di- 

rector of education, making a state- 
wide survey of children’s reading inter- 
ests. He found that The Book of Knowl- 
edge is the only informational work the 
children like to read as well as fiction. 


The Book of Knowledge is ideal for use 
in teaching because of the clear, entertain- 
ing style, the 15,000 apt and interesting 
illustrations, the effective correlation of 
associated topics, and the treatment of 
subjects step by step in the natural 
order of comprehension. 


Free to Schools---Sample Pages with Color Plate 
Write to Dept. 222. 


The Grolier Society, Sole Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WELL equipped playground means 

tremendously more to your school 
than merely a spot for recreation. It con- 
tributes to good discipline, in and out of the 
schoolroom. Its healthful exercise creates 
alert minds and raises classroom averages. 
It encourages a friendly spirit of play, and 
a freedom of action and thinking that is 
beneficial to those inclined to be ‘‘slow.”’ 


You’ll be agreeably surprised to learn how 
little it costs to create these advantages 
for the children of your own school, 
through the careful selection of Louden 
Playground Equipment. 


A. C. WAGNER, District Manager 
2282 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL - MINNESOTA 
A query from you will bring complete 
information, prices, and playground 
suggestions, by first mail . . . an 
without obligation, of course. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


OTTAWA H : « IFLLINOIS 














A portrait of Lester W. Conger, first and present 
principal of Kohler High school, has been presented 
to the Kohler schools by the junior class. The por- 
trait was painted by a former student of the Kohler 
High school, now a junior in the University of Wis- 
consin. The presentation of the portrait at an assem- 
bly period was a surprise to the entire student body. 
In responding to the presentation, Mr. Conger related 
some of the history of the Kohler schools, pointing 
out that during his seven years in the schools they 
had grown from 180 to 400 and that in the same 
length of time the faculty had increased from six to 
seventeen teachers. The senior high school was voted 
in 1925. 





Miss Ethel Gardner was re-elected President of the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association at their spring elec- 
tion. Other officers are: Frances Jelinek, vice-presi- 
dent; Rose Zanella, recording secretary; Frieda Krie- 
ger, corresponding secretary; and Minnie Foulkes, 
treasurer. Among the accomplishments during the 
year as recorded by Miss Gardner in her annual re- 
port, were the adoption by the Milwaukee School 
Board of the cumulative sick leave for teachers, 
sabbatical leaves of absence for study or travel, and 
the adoption of a group insurance plan by the Asso- 
ciation. Miss Gardner also stated that another ac- 
complishment was the obtaining of better contact 
with parent-teacher associations. 





A series of maps showing enrollments from the 
various counties in the several teachers’ colleges in 
Wisconsin was recently prepared by E. G. Doudna, 
Secretary of the Board of Normal School Regents. 
According to the map, the enrollments for the first 
semester of 1928-29 were as follows: Eau Claire, 
381; La Crosse, 635; Milwaukee, 1073; Oshkosh, 
627; Platteville, 346; River Falls, 458; Stevens 
Point, 410; Superior, 771; and Whitewater, 427. A 
composite map, also prepared by Mr. Doudna, shows 
every county of the state represented in the state 
teachers colleges. The smallest enrollment is five 
from Florence county, while the largest is 716 from 
Milwaukee county. 





Sol Goodsitt, of the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, won first place in extemporaneous speaking in 
the forensic contest conducted for students of state 
teachers’ colleges at La Crosse, March 15. His sub- 
ject was “America’s Responsibility Under the Kellogg 
Peace Pact.’ Second place went to Fred Wandrey, 
River Falls. He discussed the question of whether 
or not the world is ready for the Kellogg peace pact. 
Harry Larsen, Superior, took third place. He dis- 
cussed the Kellogg peace pact and disarmament. Al- 
len McVey, Stevens Point, winner of fourth place, 
discussed the question of whether or not the Kellogg 
peace pact would have prevented the World War. 





Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine has prepared a 
statement covering existing valuations’ of school costs 
in twenty-one cities in Wisconsin. The report is very 
clear, definite, and interesting. Copies of the report 
may be secured at this office or from Mr. Longanecker. 
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MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


FOWLKES and GOFF 
These and other features of excellence are being highly commended: 


J The completeness with which the number combinations 
are given and drill provided. 


II. The introduction of arithmetical principles through 
means of natural social situations. 


III. The simplicity of language which the child easily under- 
stands. 


IV. The development of arithmetic in order of learning 
difficulty. 


V. The provisions for pupil differences. 


VI. The correlation of arithmetic with other subjects and 
with life in general. 


Published in both six-book and three-book series. 
If you want the latest and the best see these books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











New Practice Materials 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 


The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting 
situations drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil- 
analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE-—J. T. Giles. 


A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching and convenient form, in- 
cluding Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in 
modern textbooks of General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 


Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is 
easy to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 


Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2-8 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 
Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and 


permanent record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A 
new feature—THE CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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The Barrows and Parker 
Geography 


To teach how man adjusts himself to 
his environment in all parts of the 
world, and how he uses the materials of 
his environment to further his own ends, 
is the fundamental purpose of THE 
BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY. 


Carefully planned and _ scientifically 
tested gradation of both text and map 
material, to keep pace with the child’s 
growing comprehension of significant 
geographical factors, and the high de- 
gree of interest created by the style of 
the text and the many new illustrations, 
insure the active and effective participa- 
tion of every pupil. 

JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, and EUROPE AND 
ASIA are already in nation-wide use. 
SOUTHERN LANDS AND WORLD VIEW will 
be published in the spring. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
Newark Boston 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 




















ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


wr nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence o workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schoois. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept w. J. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER, 
SHADE COMPANY 


“| Spiceland 
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Events of interest to occur in Waupaca county this 
spring are: May 3, state graded school literary and 
athletic contest at Big Falls; May 8, state graded 
school declamatory and singing contests at Weyau- 
wega; May 24, rural school contest and play day at 
Waupaca—morning, literary contests based upon the 
state fair contests; afternoon, athletic contests, and 
commencement exercises at a local theater, and even- 
commencement exercises at a local theater; and even- 
ing, declamatory and singing contests. 





The Lancaster high school staged its annual play 
March 8. The play selected was “Seven Chances.” 
It was given one night only, and the receipts were 
$515.00. Says our Lancaster reporter, “If there is 
any other high school in Wisconsin, the size of Lan- 
caster (less than 250 enrollment), that can show a 
better financial return from a high school produc- 
tion, it would be interesting to know where it is lo- 
cated and how it is done.” 





After serving for thirty years as principal of the 
Seymour schools, Mr. F. W. Axley has announced 
that he will resign with the closing of the present 
school term and devote his entire time to dairy farm- 
ing. Principal Axley came to Seymour in 1899, when 
the school had two teachers and fifty pupils. Now it 
is a school of eight teachers and 140 pupils. Mr. 
E. Frostad of Thorp will succeed Mr. Axley as prin- 
cipal next September. 





The new high school at Freedom was dedicated 
March 21. County Supt. A. G. Meating and W. P. 
Hagman, principal of the Outagamie Rural Normal 
school, were the main speakers. It is a new $40,000 
structure to replace the old one that was burned to 
the ground last year. The new building ranks as one 
of the best in a school district the size of Freedom. 
A complete commercial course has been introduced 
for the first time. 





The Outagamie Rural Normal school is in the 
midst of cataloguing books. Seven rural school li- 
braries are being recatalogued by the students of the 
school. All new books purchased for the schools of 
the county are being catalogued too. After the 1929 
supply is catalogued the county superintendent will 
furnish each school with printed cards. It tends to 
make for better kept libraries in the schools. 





James O. Engleman, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State Teachers College, La 
Crosse, was formally inaugurated as president of 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, on March 
22. At the same time, formal dedication exercises 
were held in the David Ladd Rockwell Library and 
the William A. Cluff Training school of the same 
institution. 





“The Logan Log” is the name of the high school 
paper issued by the newly organized Logan Junior— 
Senior High school in La Crosse. The school, which 
was originally a junior high school, became a com- 
plete Junior-Senior High school about a year ago. 
It now has an enrollment of over seven hundred 


pupils. 
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The Breed - French Speller 


Frederick S. Breed, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, 

and 
William C. French, School of Education, 
New York University 


A Course for Grades One to Eight 


This speller meets all requirements for 
the course in providing 


A minimal word list 97% plus efficient 
for adult needs 

A word list selected on the basis of 
both childhood and adult usage, based 
on the evaluation of 19 spelling in- 
vestigations 

The placement of words 1) on the basis 
of grade of first usage, and 2) on 
frequency of usage 

Scientifically organized reviews pre- 
sented weekly 

Supplementary exercises for dictation, 
use of the dictionary, and securing 
the meaning of words 


The publishers will send an introductory 
booklet upon your request. 


Lyons & Carnahan 


Chicago New York 


A LITERARY MAP 
OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive—Interesting—Decorative 

A Pictorial Chart of English Litera- 
ture is a wall map—27x35 inches—of 
ten lively colors, embracing England, 
Wales, eastern Ireland and southern 
Scotland. On a base showing the contour 
of the country are hundreds of thumbnail 
sketches of authors, their homes, charac- 
ters from their writings, and scenes of 
historical and literary interest. 

A real background for the presenta- 
tion and _ interpretation of English 
Literature. Fascinating in its detail— 
inspirational in its scope. 

PRICES 

AMOR 5.5. tia awe ee tae aeas 

Paper with cloth edges and 

sticks top and bottom.... 

CIORM-DACKOG 26.0 cttecaseacs 

Cloth-backed with sticks... 

On board in oak frame 

CEGOCIRE Sus + cmenduceces $8.75 





Write for illustrated descriptive -folder. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. D-i54 
Chicago 
536 8S. Clark St. 
New York San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 559 Mission St. 














Among Those Who 
Deal With Us--- 


We have built a reputation for 
offering and supplying only 
Quality merchandise to Schools 
—of making prompt deliveries— 
and we feel that no matter 
where you are, you’d also find us 
filling your requirements—from 
pins to Playground Equipment— 
more quickly and better, than 
you perhaps have ever been ac- 
customed to. 


Try us! 


“Yowll Like Our Friendly Service” 


Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Everything for the School 








Who, Sir? Il, Sir? 

Teaching children the art of speaking cor- 
rectly by a few drills and interesting games 
is now available in booklet form. Ably writ- 
ten by Rosamond Archibald (M. A., Smith 
College). 

In order to acquaint you with the latest and most 
usable reference work, a laboratory manual in the 
use of better English has been taken, complete, 


— The New 
Human Interest Library 


This manual may prove a revelation to you. Send 
for a copy, together with complete information on 
the new, modern, fully illustrated Library 
of which it is a part... Important facts in 
the important subjects, grouped 
for instant use. Six wonderful 
volumes, each with its own index 
and a general index at the end of 
the series. In 2600 pages, an en- 
cyclopedia of authentic, interest- 
ing information that teachers are / 
finding indispensable .. . 


Send for 
**Better English Games” 
Write today for your copy of 
the manual, “Better English 
Games,” for everyday use in your 
classroom. It will work marvels 


with your pupils. __ 


. The Midland Press., 
~ 1811 Prairie Ave., 
“wre I Chicago, Ill., Dept. W. J. 








‘tr : 
' send! Gentlemen; 
amar Enclosed is 25c (stamps accepted) for which 


“ns 
- please send me your manual, ‘‘Better English 
Games.” 

Name 

Address i 

City State 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Use them in teaching Language, Litera- 
ture, History, Geography, and Picture 
_ Study. 





The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 
Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 54%x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 
25 for Children. Size 5%4x8. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 
7x9. Send $1.00 for 33 Common Birds 
with a very brief description of each. 

Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Size, including the margin, 22x28 
inches. Send $2.00 for the above 
picture and Sir Galahad, or The 
Colosseum and Forum, Rome. 
of 1600° miniature illustrations 


Catalogue sent for 15 cents in coin orstamps. 


The Perry Pictures@ wise 











More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giv- 
ing them good playgrounds, and yours 
will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Ap- 
paratus has been recognized as_ the 
standard of quality. Built to withstand 
the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as 
—— the kids themselves had planned 


it 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 











Re-elections 


Supt. E. O. Evans, Monroe, for 1929-30. 

Supt. T. J. Jones, West Allis, for 3 years. 

Prin. P. M. Willis, Albany, for the coming year, 
with a salary increase—the first increase in many 
years for the Albany principalship. 

Supt. R. H. Licking, Kewaunee, for 3 years. 

Prin. F. G. MacLachlan, Greenwood, for 1929-30. 

Prin. L. O. Gardner, Norwalk, for 2 years. 

Supt. Geo. F. Brooks, Merrill, for 1929-30. 

Grade Supervisor Frances Potts, Merrill, for the 
coming year. 

Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire, for 1929-30. 

Supt. Will G. Ballentine, Menomonie, for 3 years. 

Prin. Jos. C. Dewey, Galesville, for 1929-30. 

Prin. A. P. Euler, Wabeno, 2 years. 

Supt. T. J. McGlynn, De Pere, for 1929-30. 

All of the principals in Green Bay, 15 of them, 
for the coming year. 





“The School Journal” is the title of a commend- 
able piece of work by the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of the Sturtevant school. The work was done 
in the grammar classes as part of a project which 
created unusual enthusiasm. The six page paper con- 
tains news items, stories of activities of the school, 
jokes, sketches, and advertisements. 





The pupils of the first and second grades of Spen- 
cer have completed an imaginary trip to Eskimo 
Land under the supervision of their teacher, Miss 
Frances Krause, who acted as their guide. The pupils 
of Miss Krause’s school have also engaged in verse 
competition during the term. “George Washington” 
and “My Flag’ were among subjects assigned. 





“Commercial Education” is the title of a bulletin 
recently issued by the Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege. “The Need of a Statewide Survey in Business 
Arithmetic,” “The Function of Penmanship, Import- 
ance of Shorthand Transcript,” and ‘Objectives in 
Typewriting” are among the subjects discussed in the 
bulletin. 





A new chapter in the history of basketball for 
Poynette high school was written February 19, when 
the game between Poynette high and Fall River high 
was broadcast over station W. I. B. U. Judging from 
the number of letters received the broadcast was a 
success. Following the game a talk on Poynette was 
given by Prin. H. S. Rutherford. 





This office is in receipt of some very fine placard 
printing from the print shop of the Oshkosh Voca- 
tional school under the direction of Alonzo A. Hart- 
enberger. The printing is very neatly and very at- 
tractively done in gold on various colored back- 
grounds. 





P. C. Greene, Brandon principal, will teach his- 
tory in the West Division High school, Milwaukee, 
next year. He will be succeeded by George Younger, 
now a biology instructor in the senior high school at 
Fond du Lac. 


| 
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Teachers Wanted 


(Only Hustlers) 





For pleasant and profitable vacation 
work; to call on school boards and place 
our new agricultural chart “Practical 
Agriculture” in the schools. 


R. A. Turner, U. S. Field Agt., 4-H Club 
Work of the Central States, and 
Profs. Geo. C. Humphrey 
E. H. Farrington 
J. G. Halpin 
F. B. Morrison 


of the U. 
chart. 


of Wise. helped prepare this 


Territory still available in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Write at once 
for particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


Valparaiso, Indiana. 











WANTED 


A Capable Woman 


Between the ages of 25 and 30 





For a 
Permanent Position Requiring 


A Good Personality 

Literary Judgment 

Some ability to write, and MORE 
ability to edit 

A knowledge of advertising theory 
and practice 





This is a very desirable position on a 
growing magazine, but don’t apply for it 
unless you enjoy meeting people and can 
handle a lot of work. 

Please give full details concerning edu- 
cation, experience, and salary require- 
ments in first letter. All applications 
will be considered confidential. 


Address A. R. Smith, 12 So. Carroll St. 
Madison, Wis. 
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Just How Big a 
Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 


ERE'S a real job for men teachers this 

Summer. An international organization 
is opening up a big, new field which will give 
you an opportunity to test yourself... to 
prove to your own satisfaction just how big 
a man you are. Vacation work which capital- 
izes onall your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily doubling that of the teacher right 
from the start. And an opportunity to qual- 
ify for a permanent position if you desire. 
All that we require is earnest effort and full time on 
your part. We will give you training invaluable in any 
sosition. Coach you and start you to work. You must 
ce between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now today, together with a letter giving us full 
details as to experience and ambitions 
Only a Limited Number will be Accepted 
Applications cons‘dered in order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 





Cc. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
54 West Oak St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free, and absolutely without 


»bligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 

My name Age 
Address 


Iam teaching in My posit‘on is 


I have had years of teaching experience. My 


school closes 

[] Interested in Summer Work only. 
[ ] Interested in Permanent Position. 
[] 1 own an automobile. 

_] I do not own an automobile. 
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Looking for a Sood cleahts 
Class play? dorecrury/ | 


Cyclone Sally, 4m-Sw -35¢ Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-Tw - 35¢ 


Ducks, 6m-4w --++3Se The Purse Opens, 4m-4w - + - 3S¢ 
Sonny Jane, Sm-Tw -3S¢ The Green String, Sm-4w - - - 35e 


| 
(W &ldridge Entertainment House :.—_ 
a 


FRANKLIN, OHIO alse DENVER. COLORADO 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and 
Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 


Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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| 
| Ts annual N. E. A. meeting will be 
held at Atlanta, June 28 to July 4, 
| inclusive. Your secretary is holding a | 
block of thirty rooms at the Henry | 
| Grady Hotel, one of the newest and | 
| finest in Atlanta, for the Wisconsin | 
delegation. Unreserved rooms will have 
to be released by the first of June. If 
you desire hotel accommodations at 
Atlanta, please write this office imme- 
diately. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
od who was not at the same time a good or superior 
all-round scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 

The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











Leroy H. Schimmelpfennig, editor of the “Crafts- 
man,” the organ of the Technical High Schools, Mil- 
waukee, recently placed sixth in a nation-wide edi- 
torial writing contest sponsored by “The Quill and 
Scroll,” national honorary society for journalists. Mr. 
Schimmelpfennig’s subject was, “Shall We Prohibit 
State Tournaments ?”” Three hundred twenty-five chap- 
ters participated in the contest. 





The Fox River Schoolmasters’ Club held its final 
meeting for the year on April 5 at the Beaumont 
Hotel, Green Bay. President Silas Evans, Ripon Col- 
lege, Herbert Heilig, Director Vocational School, 
Appleton, and L. P. Goodrich, Superintendent of 
Schools, Fond du Lac, discussed “My Philosophy of 
Education.” Mr. Forrest R. Polk, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, is chairman of the Club. 


Principal Lowth of the Rock County Rural Nor- 
mal school is bringing the students of his school into 
contact with community and state problems through 
twenty-five conferences which are being addressed by 
prominent business and professional men, clergymen, 
and educators of Janesville and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

se 

One hundred thirteen cities now employ part time 
or year round colored recreation workers. This is 
thirteen more than in 1927. Some of the most strik- 
ing advances in community music have been made 
among Negroes, it is stated. Numerous choruses of 
five hundred or more voices have achieved triumphs 
in the singing of Negro spirituals and other music. 





The Florence high school was completely destroyed 
by fire on the morning of March 12. High school 
work was continued in the courthouse after a loss 
of four days, and grades seven and eight were moved 
into the grade building. The work on the new gym- 
nasium and auditorium was retarded but will be com- 
pleted about the middle of May. 





The National Physical Education Service reports 
that thirty-five states, representing ninety percent of 
the population, now have physical and health educa- 
tion legislation and twenty states, representing sixty 
percent of the population, have laws, manuals, and 
state directors of physical education. 
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Teachers Know the Strain of 












Avoid 


equippin 


It’s the 
brings the greatest nerve strain. 
that tired, uncomfortable, restless children pay 
less attention to studies—get into trouble and 
cause teachers most worry. 
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last hour of the school day that 


It is then 


last hour strain on the part of pupils 


and nervous strain on the part of teachers, by 


g with National Seats of Comfort 


with the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Relieves ‘‘Last Hour Strain’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser 
tended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. 


that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” 


the human figure—they encourage correct posture— 


insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain 
—better grades in last period classes and less worry 


and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 


ha 
su 


Leads to NATIONAL Boheed fenttas 


Ex- 
The 
back is supported when writing—working space is more 
than doubled—no turning to rest arm while writing— 
eliminates facing light and uncomfortable positions 
When writing, 
the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. 
National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to 


leading educators, 





Combination 
Desk with 
Moeeser Arm 





America 


with 
together with our own ex- 


Years of collaborating 
ustive research and experiments, have re- 
Ited in equipment noticeably superior from 

viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All 


Write for New National Catalog 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
‘ : ’ r i rant our latest catalog on School 
: ‘ , ne a9 sien you will wan 

% Convenience carmenions Desig Danks. All types of school chairs and 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
5. Durability 10. Sanitation catalog free and prepaid on request 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





TIONAL Se 





ool DESKS} 
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The Stout Institute 


Increased Breadth of 
Choice in Courses Lead- 
ing to Degree. 


Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 
June 17, 1929 


to 


Splendid opportunity 

Home Economics t© combine your vaca- 

tion trip with new prob- 

and lems and new methods 

in the fields of Home 

Economics and Indus 
Education trial Education. 


August 15, 1929 


Industrial 


Special Unit Courses by Outstanding Specialists 


Menomonie is an ideal vacation land, 
beautiful and comfortable. Excellent 
summer recreation activities. 

Low living costs. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address 


Director, Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 


Menomonie Wisconsin 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 1 to August 3, 1929 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Diploma Given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


413 East Michigan St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
_ 








A music circuit has been arranged in Kenosha 
county offering to a large number of pupils a com- 
plete course in the theory of music, sight reading, 
and voice culture. By means of this plan they are 
able to secure the services of Mr. Nielsen of the 
Nielsen Voice Studio of Kenosha, who spends one 
hour a week in each school. Programs are given 
under his direction. At present a series of minstrel 
shows is in progress. The schools thus far included 
in the circuit are the Wilmot high, and the state 
graded schools at Wilmot, Trevor, Salem, Bassett, 
Silver Lake, Twin Lakes, Bristol, Lincoln, Hillcrest, 
Pleasant Prairie, and Berryville. 





The Sun Prairie public schools have had a thor- 
ough dental examination and medical examination of 
all children from kindergarten through high school. 
A vigorous follow-up of cases in need of dental care 
and medical attention is planned. 

A new kindergarten started this year has an en- 


rollment of 32. 





Two hundred thirty-five school and pre-school chil- 
dren in the West Salem district have been inoculated 
against diphtheria, at the request of the West Salem 
P. T. A. This is about 85% of the children in the 
district. The work was done by a local doctor, his 
nurse, and the county nurse. The fee charged was $1 
per child. 


re: 





Superintendent Geo. E. Sanford of Rusk county 
held a teachers’ institute at Ladysmith, March 2, 
which was well attended. O. W. Neale of Stevens 
Point, George S. Dick from the state department, 
Mrs. J. W. Cerow, and members of the local normal 
school assisted the county superintendent. 





An art pilgrimage to Chicago conducted by Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson, formerly director of the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute and now director of extension for 
the Chicago Art Institute, was attended by more 
than a hundred Milwaukee teachers on March 26. 





Princeton high school students were given an op- 
portunity to hear the inauguration program over radio 
on March 4. Through the courtesy of a local dealer 
a radio was installed for the day. 





A new senior high school is being advocated 
the school board of Appleton on the basis of over- 
crowding and inadequate accommodations in the 
present building. 





E. L. Mendenhall, principal of the Fond du Lac 
County Rural Normal school, offered a $5 prize to the 
first rural school teacher who has a radio set in- 
stalled in her school. 





The Department for Crippled Children in La 
Crosse sent a full exhibit to the International Society 
for Crippled Children Convention at Minneapolis, 
held March 18,°19, 20. 





The Beginners Orchestra of the Adams—Friendship 
high school made its first public appearance at the 
P. T. A. meeting March 16. 
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24¢¢ make your schoolgrounds 
a real PLAYGROUND 








The 








Joy Whirl 


A fun producer,- 
a six sided whirl, 
that is the easiest 
running apparatus 
on the market today. 


Joy Rides 


Here is an item 
that no playground 
can afford to be 
without. A real 
muscle builder. 











HAPPY HOUR” 


line of playground apparatus 


Here is a true “safety first” line of 
playground equipment. It will keep 
the children off the street, safe from 
harm. And too, it is built to safe- 
guard against accidents in play. 


Built Strong 


An iron-clad guarantee backs this 
apparatus. It will withstand abuse 
of after school rowdies. The line is 
complete, offering all types of ap- 
paratus, at a wide range in prices. 


HUMANE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO., Baraboo, Wisconsin 








Send in this 


coupon 


Send for “Happy 
literature. Fill in this coupon 
and mail today. Make yours a 


“Happy Hour” school. 


| | 
| Humane Playground Equipment Co., | 
| Baraboo, Wisconsin | 
| Without obligation on my part, please send your | 
illustrated literature on the “Happy Hour” li: rt 
| playground equipment. 
Name ... 
| | 
| School . | 
| Address | 
| | 
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Horace says, “Let the killing be done off 
the stage.” So I am not going to brag 
much in this advertisement except to say 
that I sincerely believe, from the bottom 
of my heart, that I have one of the most 
efficient and _ result-getting teachers’ 
agencies in this country. 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
The 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616-620 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. W 
CHICAGO 
Twenty-third Year 














A nationwide educational campaign for the pre- 
vention of blindness and the conservation of vision 
among industrial workers of America is being 
launched under the joint direction of the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 





The faculty of the Sheboygan High school will 
present “The Whiteheaded Boy’ on April 20 under 
the able direction of Miss Jennie Lorenz. Last year 
they presented “Mr. Pim” and gave the money to 
the alumni scholarship fund. 





The Beloit school board has reappointed officers 
and teachers for 1929-30 on the basis of the salary 
schedule adopted in 1920, granting schedule ad- 
vances to all teachers and principals entitled to the 
same, 





The Milwaukee and Oshkosh state teachers col- 
leges have been admitted to the North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and Colleges in Class 
A rating. 





The turnover at the Cornell school this year will 
be one out of seventeen teachers. An extra teacher 
will be added next year to take over part of the 
work in the seventh and eighth grades. 





Twelve hundred and fifty students “listened in” 
on March 4 to the entire inauguration ceremonies at 
Sheboygan. A radio loaned to the school brought 
every word to the large auditorium. 





E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of Normal 
School Regents, is now listed among the lecturers 
presented by the Redpath Bureau of Chicago. 





“The Trumpet,” published by the students of the 
Valders High school, is one of the newsy, neat high 
school journals that come to our desk. 





The entire Benton faculty, with the exception of 
Miss Aletha Ewing, will return for the school year 
1929-30. 





M. E. Walthers, Medford, has been named prin- 
cipal at Hancock, in place of Allen N. Busse. 


The board of education of Whitefish Bay adopted 
a new salary schedule at a meeting on February 22, 
according to which the minimums and maximums 
are as follows: 


Elementary Teachers—$1200 to $2400 with an an- 
nual increase of $100 for each year of successful 
service in Whitefish Bay schools and with the fur- 
ther recognition of four years’ college or university 
work. 

Principals’ salaries—a) for schools less than eight 
rooms, $2600 to $2900; b) from eight to thirteen 
rooms, $3100 to $3400; c), from fourteen to seven- 
teen rooms, $3600 to $3900; d) eighteen rooms and 
over, $4100 to $4400. 

The salary schedule also provides for absence not 
to exceed one year, without pay, for travel or pro- 
fessional study with a credit of one year’s service. 
The schedule provides that elementary teachers who 
have not received a Bachelor’s Degree shall attend at 
least one summer school session in three summers. 





Through the cooperation of the Art Extension So- 
ciety we are able to supply Artext color reproductions 
of the masterpieces which Henry Turner Bailey has 
been interpreting in the JOURNAL this year. The set 
includes: Lincoln, The Aurora, The Holy Night, The 
Vigil, The Angelus, The Song of the Lark, The Fog 
Warning, Behind the Plow, and The Santa Fe Trail. 
The cost is $3.25 a set, or 45¢ for a single copy of 
any one picture. Most of the pictures measure 8 x 10 
inches. Send to 716 Beaver Building, Madison. 





Miss Helen McDonald of the Superior State Teach- 
ers’ college has been engaged as a teacher in the 
junior high school at Argonne for the remainder of 
the year. 





Toxin-antitoxin treatment for diphtheria was ad- 
ministered to a large percentage of the pupils cf the 
Waupun public schools a short time ago. 





The Two Rivers Teachers’ association has decided 
to furnish a room in the municipal hospital, a stipu- 
lated amount to be donated by each member. 





V. H. Sorenson, for four years superintendent of 
schools at Rio, will go to Williams Bay next year. 
Andrew Fadness, Rio, will succeed Mr. Sorenson. 





A radio was recently placed in the Plainfield high 


school. 





Necrology 


Hazel B. Lake, 31, for nine years a teacher in the 
Ashland city schools, died March 18 at an Ashland 
hospital. 





Irene Larkin, 77 years old, a pioneer teacher in 
the city schools of Madison, died March 23. 





Harold Cary, 36, son of C. P. Cary, former state 
superintendent of schools, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in New York City March 25. 
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North-Central Teacher Service 
652 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
A Special and distinctive SERVICE for YOU. 
The New Idea in Teacher Placement Service. 
Guarantees the success of its recommended candidates. 
Only the best teachers wanted as members. 


Esther Hauge, 
Secretary and General Manager 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 


7 


week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address : S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 38 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


ee ee 
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AT LAST 


Educational Motion Pictures are now available to your school without hav- 
ing to invest in projectors and films at a cost lower than rentals on films. 





Through our service, trained teacher-operators who show and explain the 
pictures, come to your school with the very best portable motion picture 
projectors and classroom films correlated with the school curriculum. 


Lesson plans are supplied with each film shown. 
Investigate this new service and avail yourself of its teaching power. 


Further details will be sent on request. 


Visual Education Service Co. 


117 West Main Street 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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PARKER 


Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 


14 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 


Teachers— enroll before May 1 if 
you wish to use our deferred plan— 
after that date the full registration 
fee will be charged. 





Superintendents—secure your 
teachers early—many schools have 
already requested recommendations. 


George R. Ray, Manager 











James EF. Ills 

15 years in 

Employment 
Service 


JAMES ELLS SERvVIce 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


900-1-2-3 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis 


With Us Good Service Is Not An Accident, Nor An Experiment, 


It’s Our Business. 


Write for our registration form 
ELLS SERVICE X-ELLS 








The Old Reliable 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
433 Jenkins Areade 
College Department 


Secondary School 
Department. 
Elementary School 
Department. 
Music Teachers and 
Teachers of Physical 
Education 
Send for 


The Brewer National 
Educational Directory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

N y Globe Bldg. 
KANSAS, CITY, MO. 
47TH YEAR New York Life Bldg. 


i SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber ot Commerce Bldg. 


Vacancies for men and women with Master’s or 
Doctor’s Degrees. All departments. Salaries $2500 
to $4000. 

Suburban and City School positions for experienced 
teachers with degrees. Salaries up to $3000. Many 
positions in smaller schools at from $1500 upward. 
Splendid positions for grade teachers in Suburban 
and City systems at fine Salaries. 

Music teachers and Physical Education teachers 
should send for the special circulars and forms. 
“The Teacher and The Teachers Agency,” full of 
keen suggestions about getting a job! 

$1.00 Nine thousand names of Superintendents and 
presidents, etc. 196 pages. 


All CLARK-BREWER Agencies are members of The National Association 
of Teachers Agencies which establishes their standing and character. 


Registration in any CLARK-BREWER Agency secures permanently mem- 


bership in all six. 
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BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 


We shall need many Wisconsin teachers 
this year. Enroll early. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














It’s a Good Thing to be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


| Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., 
| Boston; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 8S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 
2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 











TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATES: fsioene, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 


ree enrollment. Prompt Service. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 








WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College Graduates needed. ENROLL NOW _ Splendid positions in all departments. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 











ates throughout entire Northwest 


Needs Normal and College graduates 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY sateen 


Personal, prompt and reliable serv- 











BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. ice. 
TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


PECIALISTS Rees 


SPECIA! BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M®° 
















ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


44 th 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
Year 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. promotion through this live wire Placement Bureau. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 








TEACHERS. WE re Ace bal: Rind pee ee POS'TIONS 


a oO ee OS SS Oe 
BRANCH OFFICE 


Our BNC CEE TEACHERS "AGENCY LUMBER EXCHANGE 


LETSTOREE 410.U.S. NATL. BANK BLOG. ~ WILLIAM 2UFFER, Pw.0..Mor DENVER, COLO. “t'NNEAPOLIS. MINN 


Largest ‘Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Knrvolil only Normal and Cvliege Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.59. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Se- 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members 
50c to non-members, Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informa- 
tion. 














Entire 
West 























APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1 50 Your photo must be attached to your applica- 

e tion for a position. All school boards demand 
it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with a $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is 
received, 25 reproductions,2 % x 3%,returning the origina] unharmed. Double tolders or mounts for same, (any quantity) 5¢ each 











hia TEACHERS 
Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
Address 

Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 

the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 


orb5e dozen, POSTPAID. FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. G., Station D., Kansas City, Missouri 
Dept. C HICAGO 
Agency. Write for details. 
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Stee] Desk. 
and Chair 
\ with Lifting Top 
\ No 4 


boats lar Steel 
Combination 


|No 101 





Universal 
\Tablet Arm 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify ““American” 
er tell the story of “‘Ameri- 


can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
... and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 


But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company | 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 







“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 











Pedestal Desk 
and Chair 
No.104 
















on SS Adhusta 











ree NoJ35 





Chicago, Illinois 

















EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow St. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 








you 
and 


— = oa | 
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When You Travel 


Just about any kind of trip you might want to take can be satisfactorily planned for 
you by one of our railroad, steamship, or tour companies. They will be glad to serve you, 
and they as well as we will appreciate your mention of thee JOURNAL 





TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian 

Hill Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fon- 

ALL EXPENSES $300 tainebleau. Cultured, competent leaders 

THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS Fun. 28 years’ successful experience. 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! $308 to $1405 
They are our pledge for the happiest Send for booklet 


summer of your life. Booklet W,. 444-J-Park eal at 
ee Sy oO Boston, 
STUDENTS, TRAVEL CLUB Square TEMPLECIOIOURS Sirs 


































t-— FIFTH AVE.— 
My heart is warm with the friends I make, UNIVERSITY 
And better friends I'd not be knowing, 
But there isn’t a train I wouldn't take, bye 
No matter where it’s going. EUROPE 
i Ree WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
saya rine tn gaa 





rs of Upaversity Tours 
110 EAST a2" ST. Yew York City 


THE GREATEST OF ALL > 
TWO WEEK VACATION | TOURS “sis. 


“THRU THE GENEVA? 


SWITZERLAND World Federation of Education Associations 
OF AMERICA For complete details and reserva- 


You have often promised yourself a real vacation trip,—a tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 

trip that is interesting from its start to the very end. Here 

is Sat that opportunity. You'll see the Thousand Islands, THOS. COOK & SON 
the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Green and White 585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mts., Boston, the Berkshires, New York City, Delaware ae 

Water Gap, Watkins Glenn and Niagara,—and you'll Official Travel Agents appointed by 
travel in America’s finest motor coaches. Send for de- National Education Association 
scriptive tolders. HOGLE SPEARS TOURS, Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 
































Come to HEADQUARTERS 


for your 


VACATION PLANS 


Let us help you plan a trip to the scenic wonderlands of 
the West, Black Hills of South Dakota, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce, Grand Canyon, Jasper National Parks. 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming. Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan and Minnesota Land O'Lakes. 


Low Summer Fares 
in effect May 15th and June ist. Liberal stopover privileges. 


[? For illustrated booklets of places you are most 
interested in ask any C.& N. W. Agent or write 


, ow eS A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
100 W. Madison St. 


ve Chicago, I. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA ~ ™% 







National Park 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


See nature in her grandest mood in 
Jasper National Park. Here mountains 
crested with eternal snow stand shoulder 
to shoulder in challenging ranks. Here 
mighty rivers swirl through cavernous 
canyons and giant glaciers gleam on the 
mountain sides. 

In the heart of this Alpine paradise 
stands Jasper Park Lodge. From _ its 
portals you step forth to new adventure. 
Trail ride, hike or motor to Mt. Edith 
Cavell and the Angel Glacier to 
Maligne Canyon, Pyramid Lake. 

Climb with Swiss guides; golf on one 
of the finest 18-hole courses in 
America or relax and rest in the de- 
lightful club-like environment of the 
Main Lodge or in one of the com- 
pletely serviced log cabin villas. 
Tennis, warm outdoor swimming pool, 
music, dancing and bridge complete a 
program to suit every taste. Jasper Park 
Lodge is open from May 21st to 
September 30th. 

DeLuxe through service daily from 
Chicago through Madison to Jasper 
National Park and Vancouver via 
Chicago and North Western-Canadian 
National Railways. Ask about our 
personally conducted, all-expense tours. 


Attractive booklets and complete information from 


C. G. ORTTENBURGER, G.W.P.A. 
108 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 








Hear Ye! 


~P),\) 
Ze, Hear Ye! 
\ 
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THIS SUMMER 
Join a 
Drake 
COLONIAL 
TOUR 


from St. Louis, Chicago 
and Points East, June 16 to 
August 25, inclusive 


Wns Vo 
Other Gala Travel Parties 
by Train, Boat and Motor 

Everywhere East 
5 tours weekly to suit the time 


and length of your vacation 











to America’s Historic Shrines . . Gay 

Broadway. . Quaint French Canada 

. . the Scenic Saguenay River . . and 
Picturesque Bermuda. . 


SEE—the showplaces of the East—Washington, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York, Bos- 
ton, Quebec, Montreal—enjoy scenic won- 
derlands and great outdoor playgrounds—on 
land voyages free of all travel worries, with 
entertainment and sports en route. 


PROFIT—from renewed acquaintance with 
famous sites every American should know— 
from the relaxation of these comfortable plea- 
sure trips—and from the change of scene and 
climate that builds new health and vigor. 

ENJOY —the perfection of service that has 
made the Drake and Blackstone Hotels of 
Chicago famous the world over—at out- 
standing hotels, on America’s finest trains— 
everywhere along the route. 

WHENEVER your vacation 
WHEREVER you want to go 
WHATEVER price you want to pay 
there is a Drake Colonial Tour for you. 


TODAY —mail the coupon for complete information 


€EDFAKE COHFANY 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the traveler as a guest 





Leaving Every Sunday §& B 


oO: 




















Cc. C. DRAKE COMPANY, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
describing Drake Colonial Tours—Everywhere East. 





The Largest Railway System in America Name 
Address pias 
Operating Railways Steamships - Hotels Cie ees CT Ee 


Telegraph and Express Service 





Radio Stations = 








Tha 


in 
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Only that day dawns to which we are awake. 
—Henry David Thoreau 





BUCK HORN LODGE 


Located on Big Arbor Vitae Lake. 
Ideal colonial log cabins amid the ever- 
greens of Arbor Vitae Lake with 
splendid meals for fishermen or family 
preferring something a little better. 
Write Walter Volz, Arbor Vitae, Wis. 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 











What can you do to help and heal the world? 


That is the educational test. 
—Henry Ford 








BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 














A Vacation Trip 
A College Class 
Studying 


Yellowstone National Park, Salt 
Lake, Royal Gorge, Pikes Peak, 
Seven Falls, Cave of the 
Winds, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Golden and 
Lookout Mountains. 


July 27 - August 10 


This course is offered for credit by 
the Whitewater State Teachers 
College. The number will 
be limited to 25. First 
come first served. 


For further information write 
Whitewater State Teachers 
College Attention 
W. C. Fischer. 
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Around and Across 


AMERICA.. 


8,000 miles of travel pleasure 
at moderate rates 


Tis fame has spread—this trip around 
and across America. Once you've taken 
the journey you'll know why —it has 
every advantage of a summer vacation 
in the mountains, at lake or seashore, 
or even in the country—for it includes 
them all... 
To board a luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, the new S. S. Virginia or S, S. 
California, largest steamers ever built 
under the American flag, or the pop- 
ular S. 8S. Mongolia, where you'll meet 
interesting people — enjoy an unusual 
social life—indulge in sports on board 
including swimming in open air pools. 
Chink of sailing down the Atlantic— 
Se 
stopping at Havana—then through the 
Panama Canal and up the coast to 
golden California, San Diego (Coro- 
nado Beach), Los Angeles or San 
Francisco—back home by train. 
This trip has everything to offer you. Two weeks on 
a great ocean liner cruising over breeze-fanned 
waters. Ideal for rest or for vigorous enjoyment of 
life in the open. Sightseeing at fi ating foreign 
ports, a visit to Californ I 
tinent with stop-overs at p r 
way. Get out of the old rut this summer and have a 
vacation brimming with variety, interest, thrills. 






You owe it to yourself to get full information on 
this wonder trip. Rates are moderate. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN TOURIST 
Round trip $350 (up), including $225 (up)liound 
berth and meals onsteamersand 
fare across continent. Steamer Trip, water and 
may be taken in either direction. .4j], $125 (up) 
Choice of rail routes and author- 
ized stop-overs. One W ay $250 One W ay. 

(up). 


fanoma hacifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
or any authorized S. S. or R. R. agent. 
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LHILAGD 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 












Lake Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 


Low Fares to the 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
VACATION LAND 


Yellowstone via new Gallatin Gateway, vo 
Inland Empire, Puget Sound Country “i 


N° land has greater charms. Gaze upon the shadowy St. 
Joe, upon Lakes Chatcolet, Coeur d’Alene and Hayden— 
Spokane and the Inland Empire are lovely spots in the North- 
west Wonderland. En route is mystic Yellowstone. Beyond, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, the Olympic Peninsula, Puget 
Sound, Mt. Baker, Victoria, Vancouver. A marvelous vaca- 
tionland served by The Milwaukee Road—electrified, soot- 
less, cinderless for 656 miles. Coupon brings information. 


%e MALWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 







































a a a ee ee a eee ae ae ae ee ae ~~ 

J The Milwaukee Road, J. C. Prien, General Agent, 405 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1 

} Send me full information about: [J All-expense tours. [] Personally-escorted, ali-ex- § 

} pense tours. T RAVO Bs cc sacce days vacation and have about $........... to spend. 4 
i would like to include in my itinerary: [] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; (J Inland 


cal Empire (Spokane and Lake Region): [Mount Rainier National Park; [J] Puget Sound J 


Country; [] Olympic Peninsula; [] Alaska; [J Black Hills. 451-17A rl 
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SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
For Public School Teachers 














Meet the new legal require- 
ments by preparing yourself 
to teach music in the schools 
of Wisconsin and anywhere 
in the United States. 


Come to Cincinnati, a city of 
musical culture, which offers 
a 10 week season of grand 
opera and daily symphony 
concerts. 


Accredited in Wisconsin and 
the majority of states, the 
College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati makes it possible for 
you to earn a maximum of 7 
credits toward Degree, at 
the rate of $7.50 for each 
credit. Term is for 6 weeks, 
June 17 to July 27, inclusive. 


For information address— 
Business Manager 











COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Central Parkway 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


... THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO... 
SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 1 - August 9, 1929 


Excellent facilities for summer study. 
Beautiful 150 acre campus in large city. 
150 courses leading to degrees in the 
College and the various schools of the 
University. Golf, tennis, swimming and a 
variety of recreational facilities. Lectures, 
recitals, concerts, and excursions. Ex- 
penses are moderate. 

The Master’s degree may be obtained by 
properly qualified students in four sum- 
mer sessions. 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Large elections in Education, Psychology, 
and Methods; Complete Music Course 
leading to music supervisor’s certifi- 
cate; Art Course including landscape 
painting leading to certificate; Library 
Science Course; Course for Special-class 
teachers including practice teaching; 
School of Natural History, Allegany 
State Park; Course for Commercial 
Teachers; Secondary Education Con- 
ference first week of July; Institute of 
Municipal Government third week of 
July. 

Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes 
sweeping over Lake Erie, are delightful 
and invigorating. They combine the ad- 
vantages of the shore and the mountains 
Spend the summer near Niagara Falls. 
The University of Buffalo 

For bulletins address 
Announcements C. H. Thurber, Director 
now ready Buffalo, N. Y. 

















WHITEWATER 


State Teachers College Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Summer Session June 17 to July 26 


The demand for four-year trained teachers for the grades and for the regular and 
special departments of high schools is constantly increasing. With this in mind, the 
Whitewater State Teachers College has planned its summer session courses. Ad- 
vanced work is offered for those who desire to complete a curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Education for any of the following groups: 

Senior High School Teachers 
Junior High School Teachers 
State Graded School Principals 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Commercial Teachers 





Two Very Special Courses Are Planned 


(1) “Vocational Guidance and Placement” 
(2) “The Part-Time School and its Problems” 

These special courses are open to all types of teachers. Those who are employed or 
those seeking employment in the part-time vocational schools of Wisconsin should take 
these two courses. They both apply on the specific requirements set up in the teachers 
classification plan as outlined in Teachers Training Bulletin, general series number 2 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education. 

For complete bulletin address 


F. S. Hyer, President 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 1 to August 3, 1929 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Diploma Given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


413 East Michigan St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Vacation School for Grade School Boys 
with Camp and Boy Scout activities. 
June, July and August. School session 
in mornings. Afternoons given to Camp 
Activities, Water Sports, Scout Work. 
In charge of expert Grade teachers and 
trained Boy leaders. Ideal for making 
up conditions, improving grades, or do- 
ing advance work for next year, while 
enjoying the fun and training offered at 
a Summer Camp. Regular school rates. 
Very reasonable. Write for particulars. 
WYLER’S SCHOOL for Young Boys, 
EVANSVILLE, WIS. Evansville, Seminary) 








Eau Claire State College 


For Teachers 


Summer Session, 1929 
June 17—July 26 


A College in the Midst of Vacation 
Land 
Courses leading to the Diploma and to 
the B. Ed. degree offered in the follow- 
ing fields: 
English; 
Social Science, History; 
Art and Music; 
Industrial Art, Domestic Art; 
Psychology, Education; 
Biological and Physical Sciences; 
Geology and Geography. 
The Model School will be in session 
for Observation and Practice Teaching. 
A course in Library Science leading to 
the Certificate for Teacher-librarians. 
OVER 60 PER CENT OF OUR LAST 
SUMMER’S (ENROLLMENT CON- 
SISTED OF FORMER GRADUATES 
BACK FOR CREDITS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE. 
Special lectures by nationally known 
specialists. 














G. 


communities. 


“Minnesota 
the Heart of the 
NATIONS PLAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second largest state University, invites you to 
attend its 1929 Summer Session. 
SPECIAL INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 

Four notable features of diverse interest are being offered during the 
1929 Summer Session as follows: 

The Fine Arts Project. 
by artists of international prominence. 
A Conference on the 


A series of special lectures and demonstrations 


Problems of the Small Town. A _ study of the 
various questions affecting the economic and social life of the small 


A Symposium on Physiology and Biochemistry. Headed by six of the 
world’s recognized leaders in physiology and biochemistry. 

A Symposium in Chemistry. 
being made in chemical kinetics and biochemistry. 

THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

ixtends greater opportunities to those desiring to advance to Higher 
Teaching or Administrative 
RECREATION. “In the heart of the Nation’s 


Special lectures devoted to the progress 


Positions. 


Playground.” Under the direction of a full- TERMS 

time director, the University endeavors to 

give to those who attend the summer session 1st Term 
every helpful recreational facility. Special June 18 to July 27 
lectures, dramatic performances of merit con- 

certs and recitals by competent artists, ex- 2nd Term 


cursions to points of interest, outings, and P 
athletic events are planned for the pleasure July 29 to Aug. 31 
of summer session students. 
For Complete Information address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BOX J 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TK 


ean ht FAA 
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Summer Session 1929 The Stout Institute 
State Teachers College Summer Session Increased Breadth of 
LA CROSSE, WIS. Nine Weeks Choice in Courses Lead- 

June 17 to July 26 June 17, 1929 i™& to Degree. 


A Summer Session with strong Educa- 
tional and Attractive entertainment pro- 
grams. 

The following are some of the visiting 
professors and lecturers: 

Hon. John Callahan, Wisconsin; Pres. 

Coffman, Minnesota; 
Cc. J. Anderson, Wisconsin; Eleanor Industrial 
Ballister, New York; 


to 


August 15, 1929 Splendid opportunity 
Home Economies t© combine your vaca- 
tion trip with new prob- 

and lems and new methods 

in the flelds of Home 
Economics and _ Indus- 


Alice Kirk, Illinois; Glen Thistlewaite, —— en 
Wisconsin; 
Guy Sundt, Wiseonsin. 
A constructive program of work for Special Unit Courses by Outstanding Specialists 
rural and state graded school teachers, 
conducted by Wisconsin Rural Educators. Menomonie is an ideal vacation land, 
An Entertainment program featuring beautiful and comfortable. Excellent 
Shakespearian Stratford players; The summer recreation activities. 
Scheuer-Murray Concert Company; Low living costs. 
Harding Celestial Travelogue Lectures 
and Fleming, the Magician. For Summer Session Bulletin, address 
The above are only some of the attrac- 
tive features in the summer session. Director, Summer Session 


Write for Summer Schoo! Bulletin . 
Director of Summer Session The Stout Institute 


La Crosse, Wis. Menomonie Wisconsin 

















Martha Washington Hotel 


29 EAST 29th STREET Running Thru To 30 EAST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Home of many prominent women 


POPULAR WITH WOMEN TRAVELERS 


Known wherever women travel as the finest and largest hotel 
in the world catering exclusively to women. Offering many 
special facilities and situated within easy accessibility to all 
the city’s important activities, it is the ideal hotel for the 
woman visitor. 


An excellent restaurant catering to both 
men and women is another feature 





Room with Running Water (for one)___________ $2.00 $2.50 

Double Room with Running Water (for two)__._ 3.00 3.50 

Room with Private Bath (for one)_____________ 3.00 3.50 4.00 

Double Room with Private Bath (for two)______ 4.00 5.00 6.00 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES NO HIGHER RATES 


Write for Descriptive Booklet and Map of New York 
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CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Summer Session June 17 - July 26, 1929 


Degree courses in all fields of public school service; and at least one course especially 
designed to meet the current requirements of the following groups: 


Rural Supervisors Rural and State Graded School Teachers 
County Superintendents Junior High School Teachers 
Elementary Grade Teachers Home Economics 

Consolidated and State Graded Principals Senior High School Teachers 


JUST A PEEP AT THE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Special Rural Setting-up Conference—July 8-19, conducted by ‘nationally recognized 
leaders in rural life improvement as follows: 


James E. Boyle, Ph. D. of Cornell—Rural Economy and Cooperative Marketing. 
Hilda M. Hughes, M. A. of Columbia University—Rural Curriculum Construction. 
Gustav A. Lundquist, Ph. D., University of Minnesota—Rural Social Organization. 


Home Economics Specialties. Opportunity for Practice Teaching. 
The Newer Teaching Techniques for both Elementary and High School Teachers. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 
Dr. Ross L. Finney—The Educational Sociologist of the University of Minnesota. 
Secretary E. G@. Doudna of the Board of Normal School Regents. 


All-School Picnic, Tennis Courts, Swimmin’ Hole, Purest Water. And Then Some! 


Our Challenge: Send for a Summer School Bulletin. Compare our offering with that of 
other teachers colleges in the Middle West. Make your decision. We'll see yow at Stevens 
Point June 17. 








Fast Service Between 
Central Wisconsin Towns 


HE modern luxury of Orange Line 
| coaches carries you comfortably and 
| safely between the towns of the heart of 
| Wisconsin. At convenient hours, on ac- 
curate schedules—traveling this new way is 
ideal. Consult the Orange Line time table 
| or our local agent for exact details of this 

improved method of travel in Central Wis- 
consin. 


— The Orange Line 


Hedrancel fine 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








| WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY } 





Tn  _ | 

















